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“ACTICARBONE” 





methods 
Acetone Alcohol! 
Ether Petrol 
Rubber solvents Tri-chlor 
Esters 





Complete Plants for Ventilation, Recovery and 
Distillation designed and installed. 


Our large War-time experience is available now, 
for study of Peace-time projects. 


PRICE STUTFIELD & CO. LTD. 


110, FENCHURCH STREET, E. C. 3. 


Tel. ROYAL 7011 ‘Grams : Exconsec,. Fen. Londo 
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give OLD oll» NEW LIFE _ @ for acid-proof coatings 


With Wells’ Waste- : > ® for abrasive wheels 
Can See Te SSS » ® for electrical inswiation 


your oil severai times 

over and change it more often. 
thoroughly reliable supply of oll is 
assured with the use of Wells’ 
Special Fileer Pads which work in 


conjunction with Wells’ Patent = => s Ps ATTWATER & SONS, Ltd. 
Syphon Feed. = : a Est. 1868 
A.C.WELLS = | HOPWOOD STREET MILL, 
& CO. LTD Teepow: | «8 PRESTON, ENG. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS-HYDE-CHESHIRE 


Telegr 
breakable Hyde. 





If your products require careful handlir ' 
at the pumping stage to avoid contaminatic { 
and discolouration, then you should have} 
details of the MONO PUMP. 


Freedom from pulsation, emulsification, 
aeration, turbulence, and contamination is | 
a characteristic resulting from the unique) 
principle of the Mono Pump and is the 
reason for its increasing popularity with 
manufacturing chemists. 


Self priming, positive 
action, simple and robust 
construction, reasonabie 
initial cost and low main- 
tenance are additional 
characteristics. 


Full details sent on request. 
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MONO PUMPS LTD. 
r MONO HOUSE, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, | 
onille ' 


Telephone and Telegrams : Holborn 3712 (6 lines). 


4 ahlec- 
witha Care ° MONOPUMPS. London. Code: A.B.C. Seventh Edition 
dm 148 
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ALLANTO IN For medicinal and synthetic uses. 
ALLOX ANTIN For organic syntheses and as a raw material 


for the manufacture of riboflavin. 


HYDRAZINE SULPHATE One of the most power- 


ful reducing agents. 
Used in rare-metal refining, and as an anti- 
oxidant in light-metal fluxing and soldering. 


PHLORBOGLUCINOL An essential developer and end- 


component in dye-line printing. 


RUBIDIUM SALTS For the manufacture of thermionic 


and photo-sensitive valves. 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE 


Telephone: Loughborough 2292 
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Towers ELECTRIC OVENS 


Double Wall type with thermostatic control 

* for temperatures up to 120°C. Asbestos cement 
outer case, copper interlor, enclosed heating 
elements, vacuum relay preventing sparking, 
glass or asbestos door. 


M461 12 x 10 x I0 in. inside £18; 0 
M462 14 x 12 x 12 in. inside £20 10 
M463 16 x 14 x [4 in. inside #23 O 
M464 18 x I5 x [5 in. inside #25 0 


all above prices are subject to 10°/, advance 








Full details on application 


J. W. TOWERS & CO., LTD. 
Head Office & Works: WIDNES 
MANCHESTER: 44, Chapel St., Salford 3. 
LIVERPOOL : 134, Brownlow Hill. 
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BLAST FURNACE AND _ 
. JORKS PL NT - 

CHEMICAL AND BY- — 
PROD! yet Pi LAN NI — 





Ca c AST IRON AND MILD | 
STEEL TANKS 


"RECOVERY PLANT 
‘WELDED PLANT AND — 



















LONDON OFFICE: ARTILLERY HOUSE, 





ARTILLERY 





ROW. LONDON 


NE 29, 1946 





NEWTON CHAMBERS 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & Co.Ltd. THORNCLIFFE. Nr SHEFFIELD 


5. W. 4. 
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No intelligent business man attempts 
to solve his legal problems without a 
lawyer—nor his chemical problems 


without the aid of a chemist. The 
May & Baker organisation has been 
engaged in the manufacture of fine 
chemicals for technical and pharma- 
ceutical purposes for well over a 
hundred years, and has naturally 


MAY & BAKER LTD. 


DAGENHAM 


Manufacturers of 
Since 


Telephone : 
Sales Department: Ext. 72 
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Technical Service Dept. : Ext. 71 


ili 


_| || A matter for consultation 








accumulated a wealth of information 
arising out of practical experience. 


This information and the resources 
of their analytical and research labora- 
tories enable their Technical Service 
Department to assist manufacturers 
in the solution of chemical problems 
and your enquiries willl be welcomed. 


Fine Chemicals 
1834 


ILFord 3060 





T.C.50C5 
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HOW TO CATCH Wa gme’ A PYROGEN 


When bloed infusions were given to wounded soldiers, the authorities 





found that the injection of blood plasma mixed with distilled water caused the 
patient s temperature to rise for a short time. The trouble arose from the presence 
of Pyrogens in the water —impurities that could not be removed even by distillation. The 


Pyrogens were trapped, however, when the distilled water was filtered through active carbon 





and the patients no longer suffered increased temperatures. 


Any manufacturer who feels feverish about filtration fy U T Cc L i F F E 


difficulties, can get his temperature down to normal by 
remembering the industrial uses of active carbon in SPEAK MA he 


removing unwanted discoloration, smells or impurities. 








SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LTD., LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 


LONDON OFFICE: 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. TELEPHONE: MANSION HOUSE 1285- 


A 7 


Vanufacturers of all grades of Active Carbon for Adsorption purposes, Decolourising, Water Purifica- 


tion and Dechlorination, Medicinal purposes and Depyrogenising. 
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LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
USED WHEREVER GLASS 
AND HEAT MEET 























Made by Chance Brothers Ltd. 
Head Office and Works: 
| ANCE. Smethwick, Birmingham. 
a PROOUWCT London Office: 
28, St. James’s Square, London, $.W.1. 


STOCKS HELD BY ALL RECOGNISED LABORATORY FURNISHERS 
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TRANSPORT TANKS, road or rail 
Lo "3 —are lined completely with anti- 
he corrosion rubber. Aprons of the 
; same material prevent damage in 
: filling or discharging. 

/ DUNLOP ANTI - CORROSION 
HOSES AND PIPING _ enable 
corrosive liquors to be conveyed 
dy Y A with perfect safety. 


| 



























STORAGE TANKS of all shapes 
and sizes are processed by 
Dunlop to ensure complete 
protection. 














For processes where corrosive 
chemicals are used Dunlop have 
inimitable experience in lining 








t 





/ 

j 

: i. 
PROTECTIVE CLOTHING for 
chemical workers is a Dunlop 
speciality, whether boots, aprons, 
gloves or gauntlets. 


** NERFLEX’’ UTENSILS are 
essential for handling corrosive 
contents in small quantities, and 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. (General Rubber stand up to the hardest treatment. 


Goods Division), Cambridge St., Manchester, | 


















For manufacturing processes where 
corrosion exists DUNLOP technicians 
are in a position to give efficient 
service in the supply of means to 
combat it. Their experience and 
facilities are at your service. 
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VATS and TANKS of all des- 
criptions. } 


Lae PET ARTE 
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LABORATORY 
APPARATUS 

















ELECTRICAL 
Td oT ee 














Registered Trade Mark 


LIQUID BATH for KINEMATIC 
VISCOSITY DETERMINATIONS 





THERMOSTATICALLY CONTROLLED 


SUITABLE FOR 

SPECIFICATIONS 

.P. 71/45 (T) and 
B.S. 188-1937. 


vee tou 


Temperatures up 
to 100° F., accuracy 
+ 0.01° F. 


Temperatures up : 
to 210° F., accuracy a bk hee — 
+ 0.025° F. ; — : 








GALLENKAMP 


~reenennatinenennsnnrerenee ee nae raat 


No. 20244/6 





Apply for full particulars and prices 


| A. GALLENKAMP & CO. LTD. |— 


17-29 SUN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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». K. KABBUR, LIMITED 


3, BASTION ROAD, FORT, 
BOMBAY 


with over 40 distributing centres all over 
India, are interested in the following groups 
of Dyestuffs : 




















BASIC VATS 

ACID NAPHTHOLS 
DIRECT BASES 
DIAZO FAST SALTS 


SULPHUR RAPID FAST COLOURS 
COLOURS SOLUBLE IN OIL 





Samples and quotations should be sent to 
their correspondents — 
MESSRS. KABBUR & CO., LTD. 
‘RADHA HOUSE,” 
HIGHER ARDWICK, 
MANCHESTER, 12. 





In the event of business payment is made on 
delivery to their warehouse at Manchester 


Bank References are— 
The Eastern Bank, Ltd. 
The National Bank of India, Ltd. 
The Imperial Bank of India 
The National City Bank of New York 
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intimately linked .. . 


Long, long before assembly lines in great motor industries were moving to schedule, many problems in 
production and design were overcome by specialists in the ‘‘ backrooms.’ 

But the story of motor engineering goes even deeper, for metals and fabrics, tyres and finishes would 
not be perfected without patient research by men of the Chemical World. 

And that means CHEMICAL PLANT . . . designed with understanding skill . . . intimately linked 
with specific needs of the industry. Chemical Engineering is our business . . . we are consultants, 
designers and fabricators of complete plants in Stainless Steel, Copper Aluminium or other metals. 
We cater for the specialised needs of many industries, and technical staff are available to assist YOU 


with any plant problems. 
Sprouse ae 
IN FERROUS & NON-FERROUS METALS 
WRITE FOR LIST PV./I. 


THE LONDUN ALUMINIUM COU LTD 


HEAD OFFICE € WORKS. WESTWOOD ROAD. WITTON. BIRMINGHAM. 6. 










Telephone EAST 1156 (5 Lines) Telegrams ALUMINIUM BIRMINGHAM 
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Teer CHEMISTRY IDS INDUSTRY 
MIXTURE AS‘BEFORE * 


A remarkable 
multi-functional 
base 









| Since we introduced TEEPOL x, hardly a 
Once the process of trialanderror | ™onth has passed without our finding, 
or users suggesting to us, new applica- 
is resolved and the formula fixed, esesting PP 


, tions for this interesting synthetic. 
the problem of production arises: [ts range of application covers so many 


tanks replace flasks, fluid ounces industries, so many processes, that it is 
become gallons. difficult to give information which will 
With Cannon Glass-lined Plant and not be either too general or too limited. 
4 _ But we can say that wherever chemists 
Vessels the precision of the re- are concerned with problems of reducing 
search laboratory is maintained surface or interfacial tensions, of wetting 
and the job of making and erecting or penetration or dispersion, TEEPOL X is 


the large scale equipment can more than likely to prove valuable. . 
safely be left in our hands. Physically, it isa clear pale-amber liquid 
rapidly soluble in water of any hardness 
at any temperature. Chemically, it is 
neutral, highly stable, non-hydrolysing, 
and retains its properties in applications 
covering a wide pH range. 
[f these characteristics, coupled with 
moderate cost and ready availability in 
bulk without restrictions suggest a solu- 
tion of any particular problem we shall 
be glad to let you have fullest details 
either by post or in a personal interview. 
TEEPOL x is a British product. 


Ask for literature 


applicable to 
your problem 


TEEPOL X 





TECHNICAL PRODUCTS LTD 
ST. HELEN’S COURT, GREAT ST. HELEN’S. 
LONDON, E.C.3 
TELEPHONE : AVENUE 4321 





CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD. 


| 
DEEPFIELDS © N*® BILSTON e¢ STAFFS. | 
London Office: Chemical Plant Dept., 57 Victoria St. 
London S.W.1. _ Telephone : ABBey 2708 (2 lines) | 
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¥ \ Over 25 years ago, John Thompson's of \ 
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f* Dudley developed THEIR OWN PROCESS 
\\ of bonding high-purity lead with parent 
\ metals in such a way that no forcible methods can \ 
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* The John Thompson Process of Lead Lining and Coat- 
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Chemical Engineering Department DUDLEY woacs) 
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40 years’ experience 
enables us to supply 


BELTING 

















of 
: Superlative Quality 
|| LARGE STOCKS ... PROMPT DISPATCH 




















HARRIS & Co. Ltd Phone: Stokeon-Trent 7181-2 
0. @ Wires: Belting, Bursiem 

















ENDLESS VEE ROPES 





| FRANCIS W. BURSLEM-Stoke-on-Trent [| 























BARBIT ONE 


BARBITONE SOLUBLE 
ALLOBARBITONE 


AND 
CYCLOBARBITONE 
FINEST QUALITY. 

ACTUALLY MANUFACTURED AT BARNET 
by 
PIERSON, MORRELL & CO., LTD. 


(THE ORIGINAL BRITISH ASPIRIN MAKERS) 
QUEEN’S ROAD - BARNET - HERTS 


Phone : Barnet 0723 Grams : Pierson Morrell, Barnet 
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A. J. RILEY & SON, Lr. 


BATLEY, YORKS 


Telegroms: * BOILERS, BATLEY.”’ Telephone: 657 BATLEY (3 lines) ESTABLISHED 1888 


Makers of 


MILD STEEL RIVETED AND 
WELDED VESSELS 


JACKETED PANS COMPLETE 
WITH AGITATORS 


SHEET LEAD OR HOMOGENEOUS 
LINED VESSELS 


TAR, BENZOLE & OIL STILLS 


CONDENSERS, EVAPORATORS 
AND DISTILLING PLANTS 


MILD STEEL PIPES 
ALL PRESSURES 


LANCASHIRE, CORNISH 
ECONOMIC & W.T. BOILERS 





























@ Plants supplied from 
| to 3,500 c.f.m. and 
larger, if required. 


lilustration left: Drying Unit. 


lilustration below: Close-up of the 
Automatic Regenerator and Change- 
over Valves. 


Continuous operation 
achieved by— 





Dual Absorber unit 
with fully automatic 
regeneration and 
change-over valves. 


Dryness down to dew <*> 
point—of minus 60°C. ee iin 


WRITE FOR LEAFLET 245. 


KESTNER’S 


Chemical Engineers - 5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1I. 
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ATHOLE G. ALLEN (Stockton) LTD. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


Telephones : 
STOCKTON 6375 (3 lines) CO, DURHAM 


NON MEMBERS OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


ARE PRODUCERS OF 











BARIUM COMPOUNDS 





BARIUM CHLORIDE 


Fully Sold for Export 


BARYTES 


Limited Supplies Only 


IRON COMPOUNDS 


FERRIC CHLORIDE} (PERCHLORIDE OF IRON) 


Prompt Delivery Home and Export 





FERROUS CHLORIDE 


Prompt Delivery Home and” Export 


TOLUENE NITRATION PRODUCTS 





MONO NITRO TOLUENE 
DI-NITRO TOLUENE . Enquiries Invited for 
PARA NITRO TOLUENE ar ee 
ORTHO NITRO TOLUENE) 





j 
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Finely ground 


CALCIUM 
CARBONATE 


Finely ground Calcium Carbonate 


' 








of high chemical purity is a speciality 
of Derbyshire Stone Ltd. 
Samples and full information gladly 


provided. Problems investigated with- 
out obligation. 





DERBYSHIRE STONE LTD 


Bank House, Matlock, Derbyshire | 
‘Phone: Matlock 396 | 
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HYDROFLUORIC 
ACID 


AMMONIUM BIFLUORIDE 
ACCUMULATOR ACID 
SODIUM FLUORIDE 
FLUORIDES 


Also Specially Pure Hydro- 
chloric, Nitric and Sulphuric 
ACIDS FOR ANALYSIS 


JAMES WILKINSON & SON, Ltd. 
TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD 


Telegrams: 


“Chemicals, Sheffieid’’ Phone: 41208-9 
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gives longer runs 


between regeneration \ 
rm rh 


BURGESS ZEOLITE COMPANY LIMITED 





68-72. WORSEFERRY ROAD .WESTMINSTER.S.WI. Tel: ABBey 1868 





WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 


‘ALUMINOFERRIC 


REGO. TRADE MARK 















































THE CHEAPEST FORM OF SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 


Tm Sole Manufacturers . . 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD. 





MANCHESTER, 3 


LONDON OFFICE: 778/780 SALISBURY. HOUSE EC2 


@ Gis 





EET 


Ce er 
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VITREOSIL 


and 


OTHER 
REFRACTORY 
WARE 








> 


VITREOSIL, pure fused silica, Laboratory Ware and Chemical Plant are 
familiar to many, but others may like to know of their unique heat and 
acid resistance. The former is extensively quoted in standard specifications 
for example, and the latter is particularly applicable to acid and pure 
chemical manufacture because of its inertness. 


Refractory materials for furnace work include VITREOSIL tubes and 
Alumina formers to carry electric heating windings and Alumina 
cements to insulate and protect these. Other refractory shapes can be 
made in Fused Alumina, Fused Magnesia or Zircon. Reagent Fused Alumina 
having declared carbon content is used in steel combustion work. 





THE 


THERMAL 


SYNDICATE 
LIMITED 
Wallsend, 

Northumberland - 


12/14 Old Pye St., 
Westminster, 
London, S.W.| 
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LODGE COTTRELL 


fe ELECTROFILTERS 









CLEAN GAS 


= 
HIGH EFFICIENCY RECOVERY 
OF DUSTS AND FUMES FROM 
INDUSTRIAL GASES 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 

IN THIS COUNTRY PRODUCING 

EXCLUSIVELY ELECTRICAL 
PRECIPITATORS 








on. e 
LODGE-COTTRELL LTD. 


Head Office and Works: BIRMINGHAM 
London Office : DRAYTON HOUSE: GORDON STREET: W:-C:! 














BROTHERHOOD 


AIR AND GAS COMPRESSORS 











Also 











REFRIGERATING AND 
ent | WATER COOLING PLANT; 
HOMOGENISERS: 

ne STEAM ENGINES AND 
S.STAGE COMPRESSOR TURBINES 








Descriptive Literature and Advice free on request 











PETER BROTHERHOOD LTD. - PETERBOROUGH 

















The Chemical Age 





A Weekly Journal Devoted to Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


BOUVERIE HOUSE, 154 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON 
GLASGOW : 116 Hope Street (Central 3970) 


Telephone : CENTRAL 3212 (12 lines) 


BIRMINGHAM: Daimler House, Paradise Street (Midland 0754-5) 


THE CHEMICAL AGE offices are closed on Saturdays in accordance with the adoption of the five-day week by 
Benn Brothers Limited 


VOL. LIV 
No. 1400, 


British Industrial Research | 


| Psos WOOLTON, out of his wide in- 
dustrial and political experience, has 
put his finger upon the brake that is re- 
tarding industry. He has called upon the 
Government to free trade and industry 
from the orip OT bureaueratic control: 

break the fetters, free Britain’s spirit, 
encourage her instinct for enterprise and 
shi will lead Hurope in peace as she saved 
her in war.’’ Nationalisation and Govern- 
ment control are destructive of the spirit 
o! adventure and self-reliance upon which 
“Britain's ereathess has been founded. 
There can be no efticieney where individual 
responsibility and decisions are absent. 
While we despair of seeing our bonds 
broken by the present Government, it 
wood that Lord Woolton’s trumpet eall LO 
better conditions should have been mide. 


is 


There has lately come into our possession 
a book written by Sir 
H, Frank Heath and 
Mr. A, L. 
ton, entitled ‘* Indus- 
trial Research “and ie. 


June 29, 1946 


= | 
Hethering- Votes and Comments 


Annual Subscription 21s. 
verseas 26s. 


private enterprise, be it noted—which this 
country has played in the establishment ot 
what are now known as modern conditions 
of life. It is intended to show to those in 
one industrial field, which they probably 
know inside out, what is done in other 
helds, Ol which thev probably know very 
little. It vives a review of what is known 
us the ‘* productive industries,”’ a term 
which includes all industries making con- 
sumer or capital goods. It tells something 
of the methods used in those indu-tries 
and it show s how scientifie researc! wid 
development have contributed and are con- 
tributing to their effectiveness both present 
and future. It shows how research is be- 
ne conducted 7 mah industries and 11 
clves an account or some oj the re seureh 
establi-hments of the D.S.1I.R. The uni- 
versities, the technical colleges. and the 











velopment.”’ 
and Faber. 375 pp.. 
25s, net), which illus- 
trates Lord Woolton’s 
comments and points @ 
moral to his tale. This 
book is not for the ex- 
pert. It is not intended 
to be. It is, frankly, 
neither written by exX- 
perts nor intended to 
be read by experts, It 
is intended tor the in- 
telligent layman who 
has not grasped the 
large part—through 


The World Shortage of Fertilisers 750 


Report of Snia Viscosa 
{ Chemist's Bookshelf 
Disinfectant Powders 
Chemical KE.wports 
Personal Noles 


More Birthday Honours 


Refined Oil Prices 
Parliamentary Topics 


(reneral News from Week to Week 


Company News 
Stocks and Shares 


British Chemical Prices . 
Chemical 


Inventions in the 
Industry 


7 Ig 


learned bodies abe 
On Other Pages briefly deseribed. A 
72 tew pages are devoted 
Utilisation of WKiri he . 723 to — general factors 
Disposal of Mica Stocks > attecting industrial 
(Faber liomie Scientists i .. 726 progress, such as taxa- 
Vatural Producis of the Empire 727 tion. industrial de- 
Chemical Workers’ Union 729 


sion. standardis:tion 


_ and scientific person- 
(31 ry 7 

799 nel. The purpose, in 
733 +\short, is to give the 


=} -) *7 e171 e733 3 +1!) 
s a en ee a oo a a 
' 


ordinary reader in 
simple language some 
account of the vast 
ramifications of science 
in industry, and_ to 
show that both in dis- 
covery and application 
britain has played a 
very important part, a 
part that is at least 
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equal to that of any other nation. We do 
not intend to follow the authors through 
the pages of their book. There are many 
facts which will interest everyone and so 
far as we are in a position to judge, the 
facts are sound even it the, are not very 
detailed. We are interested primarily in 
the authors’ approach to their subject. The 
change in the conditions under which we 
live has been profound over the last 200 
years. It has been very 
last 100 years. The authors point out that 
it has arisen in the first instance 
through the initiative and research oft 
manufacturing industries with the help of 
men of inventive genius or of scientific 
training and imagination. H. A. L. Fisher 
pointed in his ** History of Europe *’ (Ch. 
SO. [p- 1012) to ** the desire of the British 
industrialist to be free of Government 
meddling and to be allowed to get rich in 
his own way. That has been the method 
hitherto by which we have done so much. 
The assistance of the inventor and man of 
science has enabled many British indus- 
tries to maintain the lead in the markets 
of the world which the introduction of 
steam power had first won for them. To- 
day many of the principles upon which our 
country waxed great are in disrepute. In 
certain quarters it Is regarded as almost 
criminal to make profits. To quote 
the authors of this book: ** The seeker after 
scientific truth enjoys the same thrills and 
suifers the same disappointments as the ex- 
plorer, but unlike Columbus, he is not in 
modern times consigned as a result of his 
labours to change an obloquy by a Boba- 
dilla appointed by a Government.’’ 

The efforts of the scientist and technolo- 
vist to improve the rate of 
have been frowned upon by the short- 
sighted of al] Many a medieval 
philosopher went in fear of his life and 
liberty, and some indeed lost both, for 
making scientific discoveries in advance oi 
their time. Mankind did not like to have 
its preconceived beliefs disturbed. Thus 
it was that the efforts to introduce machin- 
ery in the early 19th Century were met by 
rioting on the part ol the employees, and. 
coming 10 Cur own times, we cannot forget 
how, during the industrial depression of 
the eariy 1930's, it was contended that the 
evils of unemployment were largely due to 
the zeal of scientists who, by designing im- 
proved methods of production, diminished 
the demand for labour: the authors remind 
us ol suzvestion that 


oreut over the 


production 


ages. 


the quite serious 
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scientific research should take a holiday tor 
a decade. The first advent of a scientific 
discovery and its development often re- 
sults in a readjustment of labour and in a 
readjustment of the policy of the industry 
coneerned or of its competitors. The ulti- 
mate resuli, however, is a higher standard 
of living, betterment of social conditions 
and fuller employment. 

The scientific and technical men who will 
read these \ ords will not require to be 
convinced of the soundness of these views, 
but it is good that they should be put be- 
fore the general mass of people. There is 
too much misunderstanding of scientific re- 
search and technical development on the 
part of the general public and sometimes, 
it must be confessed, on the part of manu- 
facturers. We believe that industrialists 
are now fairly fully alive to the need for 
carrying out development work in this 
country, though there are a great many 
exceptions. A passage from the book to 
which we have referred is worth quoting 
in this ‘* The industrialist 

has often been content to purchase 
a licence to use the latest inventions and 
discoveries from the foreign patentee be- 


connection : 


cause this seems to be the quickest way 
und therefore the cheapest means of using 
-cience for his purposes. But apart from 
the discouragement this caused to the 
pative inventor and research worker, the 
effect of this action is to increase the 
balance of payment due from this country 
ior imports. Moreover. the tendency Is 
encouraged to increase the export ot raw 
materials diminishing 
asset-—or semi-manufactured articles, in 
order to balance our trade. Our industrial 
workers to that extent are transferred from 
the more highly skilled occupations to thuse 
involving less training and lower intellec- 
tual capacitv. In a word, the neglect ot 
scientific research tends to make our people 
hewers of weod and drawers of water for 
nations that put more brainwork into their 
products.”* This is the soundest of com- 
mon sense. It is something that should be 
vot over to evervone in this country. The 
difficulty is that a booke of this character 
costing 25s. is hardly likely to be purchased 
by the general public. Probably the most 
that can be hoped is that it is purchased by 
those who wish to think for themselves 
and to understand something of the raini- 
fieations of industry, and that they will 
rass on their knowledge to the others. 


such as coal—a 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Practical Research 

HE word research is so frequently 

used nowadays without a clear con- 
ception of its precise meaning on the part 
of the user, and it is so often glibly put 
forward as the panacea for all troubles, 
that it was refreshing to be afforded an 
opportunity, such as came our way last 
week, of visiting the Natignal Physical 
Laboratory, at Teddington, where research 
is shown as a reality. The visit was one 
of a series arranged for representatives ot 
the Press; delegates to the Empire Scien- 
tific Conference; university staffs; and re- 
presentatives of Service and _ industrial 
organisations, on successive days, and the 
occasion was the first on which “ out- 
siders ** have been permited to enter the 
laboratory since pre-war days. Those 
whose first visit it was were agreeably sur- 
prised by the extensive nature of the estab- 
lishment. Originally begun in Bushy 
House, an old Royal residence granted by 
the Crown for the purpose, the laboratory 
now consists of sixteen large buildings and 
a number of smaller ones, on a site ol 
about 50 acres. Further structural de- 
velopments are contemplated. 


Enthusiastic Workers 

M EMBERS of the laboratory staff acted 

as guides for the parties of visitors 
and both they and the employees who gave 
demonstrations of the work now being car- 
ried out were most courteous and helpful, 
especially in answering questions. 
Visitors must have been particularly struck 
by the obvious enthusiasm which the 
workers have for their own particular jobs 
and the feeling was created that this coun- 
try need have no qualms about the abilities 
of its rising generation of research workers. 
So far as the National Physical Laboratory 
is concerned, they have plenty of scope, 
the research work there including most 
branches of physies, light, electricity and 
inagnetism, radio communication, eng!- 
neering, mathematics, metallurgy, saero- 
nautics, and ship design in relation to form 
and propulsion. With very few exceptions, 
tests of all classes of measuring instruments 
are undertaken. The special investiga- 
tions made for firms and other bodies are 
of a varied character; the laboratory _ is 
always ready to give careful consideration 
to any problems or difficulties which may 
be submitted to it, and to undertake ex- 
periments, when it is thought that with 


the iacilities at its disposal a solution may 
be found. It was physically impossible, 
in the course of one comparatively short 
visit, to see all that we would have wished, 
but we felt that the time was ver\ well 
spent and that if similar opportunities 
could be afforded the genera] public there 
would be a better understanding of just 
what research is and can mean. 


Oil and Fat Problem 


Hifi public generally does not realise 

that the failure of the Indian cereal 
crops is held to blame for the cut of one- 
seventh that Was imposed in the domestic 
soap ration last week-end. The exportable 
surplus of the ground-nut crop from India 
was expected to be 600.000 tons. equiva- 
lent to about 260,000 tons of oil. and 
Dritain’s share of this amount, which was 
allocated 1O receiving countries by the 
Combined Food Board, was about 550,000 
tons. At the beginning of the year, how- 
ever, the estimate was reduced, the Indian 
Government putting it at not more than 
300,000 tons, and in April a complete en- 
bargo was placed on exports of Indian 
vround-nuts and rape-seed. Consequently, 
there is a deficiency of about 130,000 tons 
of oil, and so far it has not been found 
possible to make up this deficiency from 
other producing areas. The announce- 
ment that the Secretary tor the Colonies 
has arranged for an immediate investiga- 
tion into the practicability of the large- 
~cale production of ground-nuts in East 
Africa, particularly in Tanganyika, is wel- 
come, und it is to be hoped that the authori- 
ties will not overlook the tact that, as an- 
nounced in our news columns, it is 
expected that experiments in oil-seed pro- 
duction on British tarms will lead to large- 
scale developments. Further reference to 
this question is also made in the review we 
publish this week of Sunflower : for Food, 
Fodder and Fertility, by BE. F. Hurt, and 
in Parliamentary Topics. 

The Movement of Scientists 
8 ew type of travel that became easier 

than usual, oddly enough, during the 
war, was the movement of scientists within 
the British Empire and, to some extent, 
outside it. This happy state of affairs was 
attained through the efforts of the British 
Seientific Liaison Offices which were 
established in various places; and the con- 
tinuation and extension of these offices in 
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the service of the peace-time sclentifie 
community was one suggestion that was 
made at a recent session of the Roval 
Socicty's Empire Scientific Conference. The 
vreneral subject 
interchange of scientists throughout the 
Empire, and | seemed universally agreed 
that sglhne sort f central tund was needed 
to enable both senior scientists und mors 


under discussion was the 


— 


junio) vraduates LO obtain experience in 
universities and scientific institutions ove! 


~ i | 
: . 
] 


research Worker- re | 


or teaching statis and Government 
leave 10) 
study and research was agreed to be cesir- 
t said, which has long 
he n in ftoree in the United States in the 
jorm of the Many 
Vie eX} ressed the 
opinion that they would value short visits 
from leading men in various branches ot 


svstehl ol] 
P | ‘ . } 
able ra system, de 


} “ } " es 
sabbat iCal vear. 


speakers jrom 


OVerTseas 


science, especially as workers in certain 
Colonies have felt themselves completely 
isolated irom discussions with colleagues. 
i paramount importance, it would appear, 
is the provision of research grants for the 
purpese ol financing these and similay 
movements, and in the meantime it is pro- 
posed that a Commonwealth centre should 
bc established for providing information 
bout existing facilities and requirements 
of personnel. It is understood that we are 

hear more ab ut this before the coniter- 
ence ends: we shall] welcome the fullest 
discussion, as this wil] undoubtedly be a 
step towards preserving ‘the pre-eminenc 
of British selence, 


Anglo-American Friendship 

N its May issue, cl COPY OT which reached 

us the other day, one of our American 
contemporaries, Che mical and M tallurqical 
Engine é ring, itters SOllit 
Anclo-American friendship 
very pleasant reading, so much so that we 
feel they are well worth reproducing, at 
least in part. ‘‘ A year ago,” it points 
out, ‘‘ severa] hundred American chemists, 
engineers and technologists found them- 
selves in London, working closely with 
their British counterparts in science and 
industry. We had a common objective in 
helping to win the war, and, we hoped, the 
peace that is yet to come. As we worked 
together we had our little differences and 
disputes, but there was always a sympa- 
thetic understanding and an ardent desire 
to carry over those Anglo-American friend- 
ships into the post-war world. Lately 
there have been opportunities for many of 
us to renew some of those acquaintances 


comments ol 


which make 
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and to strengthen already friendly relations 
with our chemical brothers from overseas. 
Sir laa M. Heilbron, the distinguished 
from the Imperial College of 
Seience and Technology, came from I.on- 
don to receive the 1946 award of the 
Priestley Medal of the American Chemical 
Society. The international president O] 
the Society of Chemical Industry, Dr. Eric 
I. Rideal, has been the honoured guesi ot 
both the American and Canadian sections 
{ the 8.C.1. Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, the 
eminent English authority on flour milling, 
ix here to talk to the cereal chemists at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., on the new extraction 
procedures in that industry. In July we 

past-president Wallace r. 


pre Tess Yr 


are sending 
Cohoe to recelve the Messe] Medal Ol the 
S.C.1., while the American 
honorary secretary, Cyril S, Kimball, 
become a vice-president of the parent 
Both or our nations, We hope, 
stand to benefit by this international ex- 
change Ol sclence and scientists. ’ 


Sect i nN Ss 


= TO 
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Real Community of Interests 


¢¢W we are to continue to contribute 

our share toward shaping a real com- 
munity of interests in this troubled world,” 
the article continues. there is a bie ad- 

ce in startine with the British. As 
President Rideal] reminded us in New York 
last month, ‘ the ties of a common lan- 
common law and a cominon 
sophy are greatly strengthened when 
in addition we have ties of common interest 
Certainly, the 
nelish-speaking peoples of the world now 
have their oreat opportunity to work to- 
vether—as a progressive force tor inter- 
national co-operation. We have much to 
learn irom each other. We like to think, 
for example, of American enterprise and 
risk-taking in technology and industry, and 
to contrast it with the caution and con- 
servatism of the average 


Vabita 


ruag a 
phil 
science.’ 


1} a colmon 


British business- 
Pad. Yet so olten, at least in our experl- 
ence, we find the Englishman with the 
sounder economics and the 


A back- 


vround of centuries of world thinking pro- 


concept oO! 
better knowledge otf world affairs. 


motes the long-term viewpoint ot the in- 
vestor which compares none too favourably 
with the opportunistic, short-term approach 
of the gambler. <A wag friend of ours—an 
Englishman, too—remarked during his visit 
here that ‘ America prospers from an 
economy of waste, while Britain suffers 
trom a waste of economy.’ ”’ 
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Utilisation of Kiri 


An Alternative Source of Lac Resin 


by B. S. GIDVANI, D.I.C., Ph.D., F.R.I.C., A.M.I.Chem.E., 
and N. R. KAMATH, B.Sc. (Tech). 


I> the manufacture of shellac in India by 
the indigeous but ingenious process of 
hot-filtration through cloth bags, an appre- 
ciable portion of the lac resin mixed with 
impurities is left in the bags. The residue 
so left is technically known as kiri. AIl- 
though a small quantity of kiri is utilised in 
the preparation of cements and adhesives, 
by far the greater portion of it 1s treated 
as a waste product. 

In the years before the last war, Germany 
was almost the sole purchaser of kiri; there 
are reasons to believe that the Germans 
were extracting the resin from it by means 
of alcoho! and marketing the recovered lac 
as garnet shellac. Occasionally the alco- 
holic solution itself was supplied as a high 
vrade shellac varnish. ‘The cessation of ex- 
ports to Germany since late 1939 has re- 
sulted in accumulation of large quantities 
of kin in India, available at a fairly low 
price. On the basis of present shellac 


prices. the working-up of kiri offers an at- 
tractive proposition and methods suggested 


below are likely to prove profitable. 
Characteristics of Kiri 


Kiri is usually marketed in the form of 
hard, somewhat tough but brittle chunks, 
6-8 in. square and about an inch thick. 
Kiri may or may not contain rosin, orpl- 
ment. and other materials that are some- 
times added in the manufacture of shellac, 
but a material free from these adulterants is 
to be preferred. The resin content of kiri, 
as determined by extraction with cold in- 
dustrial alcohol, varies from 30 to 65 per 
cent., 50 per cent. being the average. The 
resin isolated from alcohol solution has an 
acid value of 60 to 65 and a colour index of 
45 to 5) on the iodine scale. It has a poly- 
merigation time of 15 to 17 minutes at 
150° €. and no flow at 105° C.; the resin 
only softens and sets to a melt. 

The ether-soluble content of this resin 1s 
onlv about 5 to 10 per cent. as compared 
with 30 per cent. in normal shellac. This 
may account for the low acid value and 
probably to some extent for the poor ther- 
mal properties of the resin. The absence of 
fluiditv and the reduced polymerisation time, 
however, are believed to be due mainly to 
the heat-treatment which kiri receives dur- 
ing the manufacture of shellac.  Poly- 
merisation and possibly some aggregation, 
with consequent increase in the molecular 
comp!«xity of the lac resin, would occur in 
such circumstances. The _ possibiliy of 
restoring the fluidity by suitable chemical 


or physical methods has therefore been in- 
vestigated. 

Methods suggested previously for depoly- 
merising Shellac are based on treatments 
With either alkalis’, steam under pressure’, 
or formic or glacial acetic acids.* 

Treatment with equivalent quantities of 
alkalis, such as sedium carbonate and 
sodium hydroxide, which has proved success- 
ful in reconditioning old and blitzed lacs, 
does not give any improvement in fluidity 
or polymerisation time in the case of kiri. 
Use of larger quantities of these alkalis 
leads to saponification, and the resulting 
resin, though having improved fluidity, has 
an acid value of the order of 90-100. 


Effect of Autoclaving 


Autoclaving of kiri at pressures up to 
') atmo. does not cause any measurable 
improvement in the fluidity, and the pres- 
ence of alkaline or weak acidic catalysts, 
such as sodium carbonate or sodium hydro- 
gen sulphate, does not appear to affect the 
results. At higher pressures of 20 to 25 
atmo., some increase in the fluidity is ob- 
tained, but the resin also shows a high acid 
value (90 to 110, depending upon the pres- 
sure and time) indicating that some hydro- 
lvsis has taken place. 

Glacial acetic acid dissolves lac readily, 
even in the cold. When kiri is dissolved in 
acetic acid, and the resin isolated from the 
acid solution by precipitation with water, 
it shows appreciable fluidity. But the pro- 
duct, though having a low acid value of 
about 60, has a high saponification value 
295 to 300) and when the saponified pro- 
duct is steam-distilled in the presence of 
excess of potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
acetic acid is obtained in the distillate. The 
increased fluidity is therefore not due to de- 
polymerisation but to acetylation. 

Thus none of the three methods cited 
above is successful in depolymerising the 
resin in kiri—secondary reactions, hydrolysis 
or esterification, taking precedence over the 
depolymerisation. This is understandable, 
since lac resin is mainly an ester-condensa- 
tion derivative of hydroxy acids, the weaker 
ester links being broken down in preference 
to the comparatively stronger ether links de- 
veloped during the heat-polymerisation pro- 
cess. Moreover, the acetic acid, though ex- 
cellent in peptising an aggregated lac, has 
really no such effect on the resin in kiri, 
which is a polymerised (chemical condensa- 
tion) product. 

It mav be added that the partially hvdro- 
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ivsed resin obtaimed from kiri. by either 
alkali or pressure treatment, can be judic- 
iously esterified with a suitable alcohol, and 
products with good fluidity and reduced acid 
value, comparable with normal shellacs, can 
be prepa red, The V are not, however, 

shellacs "" in the true sense, and any 
claims regarding the preparation of lacs 
made from kiri with good fluidity need to 
be carefully examined. It is thus clear that 
the lac resin to be obtained from kiri by th 
usual extraction processes will have some 
defects, particularly the low polymerisation 
time and no flow. However, for certain 
applications, for instance, when the resin 
is to be used as a film-forming material. 
these defects are not of any great import 
ance. 


Extraction with Alcohol 


The resin from kiri can be extracted with 
either industrial alcohol or aqueous solution- 
of alkalis. Extraction with alcohol is_ best 
carried out in a Soxhlet type of extractor. 
Kiri is first crushed to about 20-mesh and 
packed in a canvas bag, which is then eithe: 
suspended or held in position by means of a 
perforated container within the extractor. 
The quantity of alcohol is so adjusted as 
to ove a fina! solution of 30 to 40 per ce nt. 
resin concentration. Addition of a small 


quantity of oxalic acid (0.2 g. per litre of 


alcohol) is found advantageous for minimis- 
ing esterification of the extracted resin. 
Extraction in this manner is to be preferred 
and is likelv to prove more economical than 
extraction in the cold, followed by filtra- 
tion. The time required for complete ex- 
traction of the resin is about 7 to 8 hours. 
When the extraction is complete, the bags 
are drained overnight to recover most of the 
alcohol. The total loss of alcohol is not 
likely to exceed 2 per cent. with the tem- 
perature conditions prevailing in_ this 
country. 

The alcoholic solution of the resin is of 
carnet colour and may be marketed as a 
cood grade varnish. It is, however, ad 


visable to incorporate a suitable plasticiser 


in the varnish as flexibility of films from the 
original varnish is generally lower than that 
of ordinary shellac films. Methyl cyclo- 
hexanol phthalate is by far the most sumit- 
able general-purpose plasticiser for shellac 
and addition of about 5 per cent., based 
on the resin content of the varnish. is found 
adequate for most purposes. 

The films from such a plasticised kirt 
resin solution have as good properties as 
those from the usual commercial grades of 
shellac, excepting that they are slightly 
slower in drving, but. their ultimate hardness 
and resiliency are even superior. Som 
aleohohic solutions of kiri may have a 
characteristic smell which can be _ easily 
masked by the addition of a small quantity 
of a fragrant gum, such as gum _ benzoin, 
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or a fragrant aromatic balsam, without in 
any way affecting the film properties. 

The colour of the resin solution is rather 
intense, but if necessary it can be reduced 
considerably by treatment with activated 
carbon. The degree of decolorisation is 
affected by temperature and presence of im- 
purities. Refluxing the resin solution with 
activated charcoal gives the best results, 
but under these conditions the charcoal has 
a tendency to crumble, giving a colloidal 
suspension of carbon which passes through 
even four layers of filter paper, and settles 
out very slowly on_ prolonged _ storage. 
Laboratory experiments, however, have 
shown that satisfactory decolorisation can 
be obtained by allowing the alcoholic resin 
solution, previously heated to 70 to 75° C 
to flow down a tower packed with activated 
carbon resting on a half-inch thick bed of 
diatomaceous earth such as kieselguhr. The 
temperature of the carbon-tower is main. 
tained at about 70° C. by circulating hot 
vater around it. 

Materials such as orpiment (As,8,) when 
present in the resin solution poison the char- 
coal to some extent, and if the treatment is 
carried out bateh-wise no decolorisation 
may be obtained with the first treatment. 
Decolorisation can, however, be obtained by 
repeating the operation a second, and, if 
necessary, a third time. When the solu- 
tions are to be decolorised, it is desirable 
that kiri be free from such impurities. Al- 
ternatively, the height and/or the numbe? 
of decolorising columns will need to be in- 
creased in order to obtain the desired de- 
gree of decolorisation. 


Semi-Continuous Process 


A semi-continuous process for the extrac- 
tion and decolorisation of kiri has been 
successfully worked out on a_ laboratory 
scale and is shown in Fig. 1. Gravity flow 
is used throughout, and the troublesome 
operations of filtration and pumping of the 
resin. solution have both been entirely 
climinated. The process is simple and 
shows considerabl promise, but pilot-plant 
experiments have to be carried out before 
anv recommendations can be made. When 
kiri resin solution is to be decolorised, the 
plasticiser need not be added until after this 
operation has been completed. 

Recovery of the lac resin from the alco- 
holic solution is not recommended, since the 
process requires strict technical control and 
the plant required is rather expensive. 
Moreover, the lac resin so obtained will be 
useful mostly as a film-forming material, 
in which case it will have to be redissolved 
in alcohol. However, if it is considered 
necessary to recover the resin for the pur- 
pose of marketing it in the form of flakes, 
the alcohol can .be distilled off and the resin 
sheeted out on rollers in the usual manner. 
It is, however, suggested that a plasticiser, 
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such as methyl cyclohexanol phthalate, is 
incorporated in the resin solution before 
evaporation of alcohol so that the flakes 
show the same degree of flexibility as the 
normal commercial grades of shellac. Thus 
both garnet and decolorised grades of shellac 
can be prepared from kiri. The properties 
of kiri resin flakes can be considerably 
altered by co-mixing alcoholic solution of 
good grades of seed lac with kiri resin solu- 
tion and then removing the alcohol and 
flaking. : 

The lac resin from kiri may be extracted 
with aqueous solutions of alkalis instead of 
alcohol. Extraction with sodium carbonate 
is slow and the yield not good. On the 
other hand, extraction with sodium hydrox 
ide is rapid and the yield quite satisfactory, 
but the resin is somewhat hydrolysed. 

The hydrolysed resin can be used as such 
in the preparation of adhesives and cements 
or it may be further modified by esterifica- 
tion with butyl aleohol' or ethylene glycol’, 
giving products which have been found use- 
ful as plasticisers for amino-aldehyde resins, 
as resin plasticisers in cellulose lacquers and 
as components of special adhesives for low- 
temperature work. 

When the product is to be used for ce- 
ments and adhesives, kiri is boiled without 
any prior crushing, with twice the quantity 
of 2.5 to 3 per cent. sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion, for 2 to 3 hours. The hot solution is 
diluted with water to about 20 per cent. 
solids, strained through a fine sieve, and the 
resin isolated by precipitation with dilute 
sulphuric acid. After washing free from ex- 
cess acid and other water-soluble materials, 
the resin 1s dried by direct heating. A dark 
red, slightly sticky product in a yield of 75 
to 80 per cent. based on the resin content 
of kiri is obtained. It has an acid value of 
‘) to 95 per cent., and may be used with 
confidence in place of hydrolysed lac® in 
cements and adhesives for bonding various 


similar or dissimilar surfaces. It is also 
useful for the bonding of mica. 
Esterification 


Where the product is to be esterified, the 
strength of the caustic soda solution can be 
increased to 4.5 per cent. and the period of 
heating extended to 4 to 6 hours. It is also 
preferable to filter the solution after cooling. 
The preparation of the alkyl esters is best 
carried out by the process described by the 
authors in a previous communication‘. Both 
the butyl and glycol esters of hydrolysed kiri 
resin have excellent plasticising effect on 
ethyl cellulose and cellulose nitrate, and 
compositions resistant to petrol and to water 
(liquid and vapour), and having good ad- 
hesion to all types of surfaces, including 
those based on polyvinyl derivatives, and 
iow-temperature flexibility, can be prepared. 

When an unhydrolysed resin is desired, 
the extraction of kiri should be carried out 
by boiling with sodium carbonate solution, 
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and the resin recovered by acidification with 
dilute sulphuric acid. 

The resin obtained by extraction with 
either sodium carbonate or hydroxide is dark 
red and may be decolorised by bleaching in 
the usual manner with sodium hypochlorite. 
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Fig. 1. Self-continuous process for the 
extraction and decolorisation of kiri. 


Bleaching will naturally be carried out in 
the alkali solution before precipitation with 
acid. The extent of bleaching, however. 1- 
limited, and with the sample of kin under 
investigation, the colour index could not be 
reduced to below 3. Increasing the time of 
bleaching or the quantity of bleach does not 
make any perceptible difference in the colou 
of the final product. 

Better results have been claimed when 
the resin from kiri is first recovered by the 
alcohol process and then redissolved in an 
aqueous solution of sodium carbonate for 
bleaching with sodium hypochlorite’. = A 
much whiter lac can be obtained by this 
method, but it is questionable whether the 








extra cost of such an involved procedure 
wou be justified. 
Conclusions 

The lae resin from kiri can be economic- 
ali xtracted and by means ol alcohol and 
the resulting varnish may be marketed 
either as such or after decolorisation with 
activated carbon. Kiri can also be advan- 
tageouslvy extracted with aqueous solution 


of sodium hydroxide and the _ resulting 
slightiv hydrolysed resin utilised in the pre 
ration of cements, adhesives. and esters. 
partially hydrolysed lac is particularl) 
suitable for bonding mica. 
Alternatively, the resin may b 
With an aqueous sodium 


extracted 
carbonate solution, 


but the extraction is rather slow and the 
vield } so good. The alkali solutions can 
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be bleached in the usual manner, but the 
degree of bleaching obtained is not as great 
as with seed lac or shellac. 

The lac resin from kiri obtained either by 
the alcohol or the alkali process is more 
brittle than ordinary shellac and has in- 
ferior thermal properties as indicated by the 
reduced polymerisation time and lack of 
flow. 
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Disposal of Mica Stocks 


Arrangement with Government of India 


GREEMENT has now been reached 
A with the Government of India and the 
United 


Kingdom mica trade on arrange- 
ments for the disposal of the stocks of mica 


accumulated 
ing the war. 


by the U.K. Government dur- 
when, in order to secure the 
fullest supphes for the military needs of the 
(mitted Nations, the whole of the Indian 
output was purchased through a Mica Mis- 
in India. The broad basis of the plan 
is the gradual marketing of these stocks over 
a period of years in relation to current sales 
and without undue interference with current 
production in India. Subject to the reten- 
tion Of part of the stock in certain cate- 
corics for the time being as a Government 
reserve, the arrangements contemplate: 

(a) The disposal of the main commercial 
categories of block and films over varying 
periods up to five years. 


si¢st) 
il 


if The disposal of the smaller sizes 
(grade 5 and smaller) of block mica and 
films. stained and lower. and of the main 


stocks of loose splittings, as market condi- 
tions permit, with a target pr riod of 10 years. 

(c) In the case of the lowest quality small 
grade splittings (3rd quality and 5/6 mixed 
Madras) there is normally surplus produc- 
tion and the Board of Trade has agreed to 
withhold these from sales unless new 
demands arise which enable them to be 
disposed of in addition to the norma] Indian 
production. 


(d) The actual rates of release and the 
basis on which prices for sales from Govern- 
ment stocks will be fixed, will be deter- 
mined periodically and announced to the 
mica trade dn the advice of a Mica Dis- 


posals Panel. 

Sales of mica owned by the U.K. Govern- 
ment will be made through the normal 
trade channels by Mica Distributors Limited, 
who will act as the Government’s agents. 


Atomic Scientists 
Association’s First Council 
T the inaugural meeting of the Atomic 
Scientists’ Association, held recently at 
Birmingham under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor H. S. W. Massey, the results of elec- 
tious to the first Council of the Association 
were announced as follow : 

Professor H. . W. Massey, Dr. KE. H. =. 
Burhop, and Dr. W. J. Arrol, of London 
University; Professor M. L. Oliphant and 
Professor R. E. Peierls, of Birmingham 
University; Professor P. M. 8. Blackett, of 
Manchester University; Dr. J. Rotblat and 
Dr. T. G. Pickavance, of Liverpool Univer- 
sity; Dr. N. Kurti, of Oxford University ; 
aid Dr. H. W. B. Skinner and Mr. W. G. 
Marley, of Harwell. The chairman after 
wards announced that the following had 
been co-opted to the Council: Dr. S, Devons 
and Dr. N. Kemmer, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity; Dr. K. F. Chackett, of Durham Univer- 
sity and Dr. G. O. Jones, of Oxford Univer- 
sity. 

The meeting passed a resolution, viewing 
with great satisfaction the report of the pro- 
posals put forward by Mr. Bernard Baruch 
for the international control of atomic 
energy, and expressing the hope that the 
proposals would soon be _ implemented. 
Arrangements were discussed for an inrter- 
national conference at Oxford from July 
29-31. 








As the second of several projected steps 
in the development of Polymer Corporation, 
Sarnia, Ont., as the hub of a new chemical 
industry in Canada, an agreement has been 
reached with Monsanto (Canada), Ltd., of 
Montreal, for the purchase by that company 
of a minimum of 6,000,000 pourds a year of 
styrene monomer. The first such agreement 
was completed last year, with Dow Chemical 
of Canada, Ltd. 
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Natural Products of the Empire—I 


Their Utilisation as a Basis for Chemical Industries 


NE of the earliest “subjects to be dis- 
cussed in the Empire Scientific Confer- 
eice which is now in session, was that in- 
dicated in the title of this article, the im- 
portance of which to the chemical industry 
is implicit. The general subject was intro- 


duced by Dr. J. L. Simonsen, F.R.S., 
Director of Research of the Colonial Pro- 
duets Research Council; and papers on 


special aspects of it were presented by Dr. 
I. J. Hartung, Professor of Chemistry in 
the Lniversity of Melbourne, for Australia; 
by Dr. James Melvile, Director of the Plant 
Chemistry Laboratory, Palmerston North, 
for New Zealand; and by Dr. H. J. van 
Eck, M.I.Chem.E., for South Africa. A 
summary of their remarks is included here 
with—as Dr. Simonsen said, the field 
covered the title is vast that it is 
possible to give only a brief survey within 
ua reasonable space. 


by SO 


Dr. Simonsen’s Paper 


The natural products of the Empire may 
he divided into two classes—mineral (wast- 
ing) and agricultural and forest (growing) 
assets. The deciding factor in their utilisa 
iion is water, and an adequate survey of 
the water resources of the Empire is essen- 
tial. 

Rich mineral resources occur in thie 
Empire. and the topographical and geologi- 
cal surveys now being organised may give 
valuable results. In the Dominions and 
india mineral ores are largely processed in 
ihe countries themselves, but in the Colonies 
processing is limited. Consideration might 
he given to this aspect, for instance in the 
case of the bauxite deposits of the Gold 
Coast and British Guiana. Attention 
should be given also to prospecting for low- 
grade ores to replace depleted stocks of 
high-grade material. The possibilities of 
the discovery of new sources of mineral oil 
and the development of chemical industries 
based on existing Empire oil fields should 
be Kept in view. 

Agriculture is the main industry of the 
Colonial Empire and upon its efficieucy the 
prosperity of the Colonies depends. An 
efficient system requires a detailed know- 
ledge of the soil based on adequate soil and 
soil-fertility surveys, study of ecology, plant 
aud animal breeding, and the prevention of 
plant and animal disease. This must be 
accompanied by the maintenance of a cor- 
rect balance between food and cash crops 
and the education of the cultivator. 

Sucrose, apart from nutrition, finds com- 
paratively little industrial use. The im- 
portance of intensive fundamental research 
is now fully recognised as is the need for 


improved varieties, cultivation, and extrac- 
tion of the sugar-cane. Starch finds in- 
creasing application in industry, but little 
is known of-the nature of starch from vari- 
ous sources. Recent research on the separa- 
tion of the two constituents of starch—amy- 
lose and amylopectin— suggest the prospect 
of new technical Although industrial 
alcohol is manufactured on a large scale in 
the Dominions and in India, little is made 
in the Colonies, and production could be 
encouraged by its use in motor fuel in the 
sugar-producing Colonies. Fermentation 
industries based on molasses and vielding 
industrial solvents and organic acids may 
also be of importapce. Further uses must 
be found for molasses as, for example, in 
the manufacture of food yeast for human 
and animal nutrition, industrial enzymes, 
and antibiotics. 

It has been the practice in the past to 
export oil seeds from the Colonies for ex- 
traction in more highly industrialised coun- 
tries, but the treatment of the crops in the 
country of origin and the possibility of the 
local use of the residual cake should be 
investigated, Reafforestation of suitable 
areas with species of Pinus might provide 
valuable Empire sources of turpentine and 
rosil. The manufacture of vanillin from 
liguin and guaiacol endangers the Zanzibar 
industry in clove-stem oil, and it is urgently 
necessary therefore to find new for 
eugenol. 

The development of minor forest products, 
such as lac and cashew-nut oil, gums and 
plants of potential insecticidal and imedici- 
nal value, should be undertaken. From 
grewing and the utilisation of the by-pro- 
ducts of the fruits should be encouraged. 
Except for hides, too little attention has 
been paid to the possibilities of industries 
based on livestock and fisheries. 


uses, 


uses 


Chemicals from Wool 


Professor Hartung dealt briefly with the 
utilisation of some of the natural products 
of Australia, excluding minerals and eoal, 
only products and wastes of major impor- 
tance being included. 

Wool production is the greatest single in- 
dustry in Australia, and as by-products to 
the scouring of natural greasy wool, suint 
and wool-wax are obtainable. The former 
is the name given to a complex mixture of 
potassium and other soaps accumulated in 
the fleece from the perspiration of the 
sheep; the latter denotes the wool-grease 
consisting chemically of a complex mixture 
of cholesteryl and other esters which are 


essentially waxes rather than fats. The 
average annual Australian clip of greasy 
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wool contains about 80,000 tons of wool-wax 
and 30,000 tons of suint. 

Suint is soluble in water, but wool-wax is 
insoluble, although it may be emulsified in 
water very readily. In the process of wool 
scouring with soapy or alkaline liquors, the 
wool-wax and suint pass into the wash 
waters aud produce a very troublesome in- 
dustrial eifluent. In the past, efforts at 
recovery of the wool-wax have been directed 
mainly to improving the quality of the 
effluent so as to render it less objectionable 
for municipal disposal. Various processes 
of recovery have been tried and are in use, 
such as treatment with acid, centrifugal 
separation, forced aeration and fiotation. 
By these means, 5V0 per cent. or more of 
the wool-wax may be recovered, but the 
valuable potassium salts are lost; treat- 
ment is not cheap owing to the large volumes 
of dilute effluent which gnust be handled. 


Solvent Extraction 


Solvent extraction of the itself has 
therefore been tried in Europe and America, 
though British practice has been con- 
servative in this regard. Hydrocarbon or 
chlorinated hydrocarbon solvents are used 
before or after water extraction; by these 
means very good recovery of the wool-wax 


wool 


and potassium salts is obtained. Expen- 
sive plant is needed, but the process has 


much to commend it, although opinion is 
divided on the relative merits of scouring 
and solvent extraction. 

Purified wool-wax is 
line; it is a rich 
higher aleohols 


lano 
sterols and of 
fatty acids generally. 


marketed in 
source of 
and 


Suint is a source of potassium salts and 
fatty acids. From these wool-products 
many useful substances might be obtained 
either directly marketable or capable of 


serving as intermediates in organic chemical 
industry. A thorough investigation is 
being undertaken by the Industrial Chemis- 
try Division of the C.S.I.R. of Australia. 
At present, of the 15,000 tons of wool-wax 
potentially available in wool scoured in Aus- 
tralia, only about 450 tons are saved, and 
the associated 5,000 tons of suint are wholly 
lost. 

The possibility of utilising waste wool 
itself as a chemical raw material should also 
be mentioned. A promising field of inves- 
tigation is open here, as for example in the 
production of protein hydrolysates of spe- 
cial type for medicinal use, for fertilisers, 
or for the manufacture of synthetic fibres 
and plastics. 

The eucalyptus forests of Australia and 
Tasmania are capable of yielding large 
amounts «f products. Great quantities of 
paper are produced in Australia and Tas- 
mania into which eucalyptus pulp enters 
largely or wholly, Eucalyptcs wood re- 
quires in general alkali for pulping 
than softwoods of the lower con 


less 


, 
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tent and more reactive nature of the lignin 
in it. However, the pulp contains a larger 
amount of more resistant xylan than a soft 
wood pulp, and for special purposes, such 
as the production of high-alpha-vellulose 
pulp for explosives'and the viscose indus- 
try, the content of this xylan must be re- 
duced by special refining processes. The 
technique for this has been worked out in 
Australia, and attachment to the use of 
long-fibred pulps should not hinder the de- 
velopment of short-fibred stock 
purposes. 

From the spent liquors removed during 
the chemical pulping process in Victoria. 


hope = 





for ihese 


some 10,000 tons of dry lignin could be ob- | 


tained annually, and about half this quan- 
tity in Tasmania. The Victorian material 
contains combined sulphur and the Tasma- 
ian does not, while neither represents the 
true lignin originally present in the wood. 


The reason is that chemical pulping is a 
crude process in which the lhgnin of the 


wood may suffer a preliminary polymerisa 


—~ 


tion under the action of the alkali and then | 


has to be degraded by further severe cook- 
ing into a soluble form which may be preci- 
pitated from the resulting ** black liquor ”’ 
by acid. During the cooking, the cellulose 
of the wood is partly degraded also, with 
consequent lowered yield of pulp, and the 
pulping process of the future aims at modi- 
fication to minimise this disadvantage. The 
most promising methods seem to be hydro- 
genation of the wood in alkaline solution at 
high pressures, resulting in the production 
of aleohols and hydrocarbons from the lig- 
nin which can be used as fuel, and the pro 
cess of preliminary acid hydrolysis of the 
wood followed by a mild alkaline cook. 
Tests show that eucalypt lignin and thio- 
lignin may in future supply large amounts 
of thermo-setting and thermo-plastic mate- 





rials for plastics and laminated products, | 


either by themselves as 
combination with phenols, amines or alde- 
hvdes. There is also the possibifity of use 
ful organic intermediates being made from 
it. 

Types of Oil 


Two general types of eucalyptus oi] are 


obtained—the cineol type and the phellan 
drene type. Each consists of compiex mix 
tures of terpenes and related compounds, and 
only the cineol type is suitable for medicinal 
The bulk of the oil produced in Aus- 
tralia is exported or used locally for mineral 
flotation. No production figures are avail- 


use. 


able, but immense quantities are potentially 
available in Australia and Tasmania, 
Of the vast quantity of straw potentially 


available from the annual Australian wheat 
crop, one use is in the production of a semi- 
chemical pulp for the manufacture of straw- 
board by cooking under pressure with lime. 
Some 10,000 tons of straw are used annually 


extenders. or in| 
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for this purpose in Australia. Attempts 
have been made to combine this with fur- 
fural production, but the yield is insignificant 
for commercial purposes. On the other 
hand, acid hydrolysis of the straw may yield 
from 6 to 8 per cent. of furfural, but the 
resulting pulp is so degraded as to be use- 
The recent claims of some German 
workers that both furfural and pulp may 
be obtained in good yield by mild acid 
livdrolysis followed by alkaline cooking have 
been tested in Australia; the yield of usable 
pulp was satisfactory, but that of furfural 
disappointing, although the method may be 
capable of development. Oat hulls, rice 
hulls, cotton-seed hulls, and maize _ cobs 
iave also been shown to yield from 10 to 11 
per cent. of furfural by acid hydrolysis, 
leaving a residue which might be used as a 
filler for plastics. Some 15,000 tons of these 
materials are available annually in Austra- 
lia, but the local market for furfural could 
hardly absorb more than from 100 to 500 
tons annually for use in plastic manufac- 
ture, where its special properties of in- 
creased flow in the mould, better bonding, 
and higher heat-resistance than the phenol- 
formaldehyde resins, have an advantage. 


less, 


Sugar as a Chemical Raw Material 


The feasibility of using Australian sugar 
directly as a chemical material has been 
studied in order to meet a predicted world 
over-production in the near future, and for 
obvious reasons the possibility of using the 
expressed cane juice instead of manufac- 
tured sugar commends itself. No published 
work on this matter has appeared in Aus- 
tralia, but American workers have been 
active for the last fifteen years, although 
no commercial process seems yet to be in 
operation on a large scale. 

The general directions of this work have 
been the production of alkyl esters of laevu- 
linie acid for use as solvents for gums and 
resins, of octa-esters from sugar as a poly- 
hvdric alcohol for adhesives, cooking with 
lime under pressure to make lactic acid, elec- 
trolysis of sugar solutions, the production of 
allvl sugar for use as a varnish, and hydro- 


venation of sugar, or of the sugar-cane 
itself, after treatment with alkali under 


pressure, to give chiefly hydrocarbon oils. 
The main use of sugar as raw material is, 
however, in the fermentation industries, 
where it is first hydrolysed to hexoses and 
these are then fermented by a variety of 
organisms, 

Of the 125,000 tons of molasses produced 
annually in Australia about 50 per cent. is 
sold to distillers for power alcoho] and rum 
production, about 21 per cent. is used as 
stock food, about 14 per cent. as fertiliser, 
13 per cent. is burnt at the mills as fuel, 
and a small portion runs to waste. Butyl- 
ene glycol has been produced in Australia 
from wheat, and molasses may be used as 
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the starting-point here. There does not, 
however, appear to be much scope for the 
expanding use of Australian molasses in 
these directions, except in the diversion of 
that which is now used fuel. 


Australian Fisheries and Seaweeds 


as 


Australian coastal and pelagic fisheries 
are not well developed, and no chemical in- 
dustries of importance are based on their 
by-products. However, processing of offal 
for manures and fodder has been established 
in some places, and the production of iiver- 
oll rich in vitamin A from the snapper 
shark reached 15,000 gallons annually to- 
wards the close of the war. It seems clear 
that development and exploitation must 
proceed on lines rather differént from those 


which have been successful in [European 
waters. 

Investigations made during the war 
showed that a number of coastal seaweeds 


could be used for agar manufacture, and in 
particular Gracilaria confervoides from 
New South Wales waters might furnish a 
SO per cent. yield on the dried-weed basis. 
The present yearly output of agar in Aus- 
tralia is about 24 tons, but information sug- 
gests that at least 100 tons of agar can be 
produced annually from known sources. 
There is also the possibility of establish- 
ing the manufacture of alginates, for large 
beds of Macrocystis occur in Tasmanian 
waters and are relatively easily harvested in 
couiparison with others used in the U.K. 
during the war. No information is avail- 
able with regard to the quantities available, 
but the interesting properties of the alginates 
and their varied uses make this a_ pro- 
spective industry with attractive features. 
(To be continued) 








CHEMICAL WORKERS’ UNION 


The 18th biennial general meeting of the 
Chemical Workers’ Union is due to open at 
the Co-operative Hall, Downing Street, 
Manchester, this (Saturday) afternoon, with 
a civic reception by the Mayor of Man- 
chester. The meeting will be continued on 
Sunday. 

Among several resolutions to be brought 
forward are some of general interest. One 
calls upon the Government to set up a 
Select Commission to inquire into and report 
upon the nature and ramifications of all 
existing international cartels, involving 
trusts, combines, or individual firms in the 
British chemical industry. Another urges 
that the chemical industry’ should _ be 
nationalised ‘‘ in the interests of the future 
peace of the world.’’ Two others plead, 
respectively, for the formation of a national 
wages board for the chemical industry, and 
for an extensive imcrease in the Govern. 
ment factory inspection staff. 
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The World Shortage of Fertilisers 


U.S. Survey of Present Position and Prospects 


SURVEY recently undertaken by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce has led to the conclusion that the 


present world-wide shortage of fertilisers, 
will continue during the next fertiliser 


‘ year,’ which begins on July 1. Reports 
from Finland, Italy and Japan all stress the 
seriousness of the situation in those coun- 
tries. 

The functions of the Fertiliser Committee 
of the Combined Food Board are to be con- 
tinued either under the auspices of the 
board or its proposed successor, the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council.  Con- 
sideration is to be given, the Department's 
report states, to the desire of producing 
countries that allocations of fertilisers be 
made to permanent rather than temporary 
markets, where feasible. It is predicted 
that the supply of major fertiliser materials 
available to U.S. farmers in the _ twelve- 
month period beginning on July 1 will be 
about the same as during the current ferti- 
iser year and demands will continue heavy 
as farmers seek maximum production for 
overseas food relief shipments. 


Plant Expansion Hindered 


Many U.S. fertiliser companies are hoping 
to expand facilities, but this may not be 
possible because of limitations on the use, 
and serious shortages of, various types of 
construction materials, which have hindered 
construction . activities of U.S. _ fertiliser 
manufacturers since the beginning of the 
war. According to the National Fertiliser 
Association—a trade  association—various 
U.S. fertiliser manufacturers are planning 
new capacities ranging from 10 to 65 per 
eent. of their present facilities, but the 
building construction programmes are ex- 
pected to extend over a period of from one 
io three vears. Manufacturers’ fertiliser 
reserves in the U.S. were greatly depleted 
in April, as the material was rapidly moved 
out to supply the heavy seasonal demand. 
several shortages of mixed fertilisers have 
heen reported in various localities in the 
U.8. 

Agricultural requirements for U.S. nitro- 
gen during the coming fertiliser vear ar 
estimated at 800,000 tons by the Department 
of Agriculture, but estimated supplies ar 
about 100,000 tons short of this figure. The 
current year’s supply, originally estimated 
at 700,000 tons of nitrogen, has been re- 
duced to 689,000 tons. Deliveries up to 
April 1 are reported to have amounted to 
572,000 tons. Reports from Chile indicate 
that a production goal of 2,000,000 metric 
tons of sodium nitrate has been set for 


1946 47. Probable 1945-46 


out put 


during 


will be 1,600,000 metric tons, or 45 per cent. 
more than during 1944-45. There were 22 
nitrate plants in operation in Chile in 
December, 1945, as against 14 in 1944. 
Production -of phosphate rock in_ the 
western states of the U.S. fell & per ceut 
below the 1944 record 274,198-ton output, 
according to the U.S. Bureau of Mines’ 
annual report. Figures on 1945 production 
in Florida and Tennessee, the leading pro- 
ducing states, are not yet available. Agri- 
cultural requirements for U.S. potash during 
1946-47 have been placed at 800.004? tons and 
chemical needs will require 164,000 tons, 
according to the Department of Commerc: 
report. Output is expected to be Iittle, 
anv, higher than this year. The potash 
producers have recommended that potash b: 
placed under allocation control in order to 
direct the limited supply into consuming 
‘hannels. 
continuance 
of the world shortage in fertiliser supplies 
appears in the appraigal of the world food 
situation for 1946-47 which the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations prepared for the FAO's special 
meeting on urgent food problems held in 
Washington in May, 1946. The appraisa! 
states that preliminary estimates of the 
amounts of chemical fertilisers which may 
be available for crops to be harvested in 
1947 indicate there may be fairly substan- 
tial increases for all three plant nutrients— 
nitrogen, soluble phosphates and potash— 
as compared with the amounts applied to 
crops to be harvested in 1946; but there will 
still be a deficiency of some 30 per cent. in 
supplies of nitrogen and soluble phosphates 
and some 5 per cent. in the supplies of 
potash, judging from requests of countries 
received by the Combined Food Board. ** In 
general,’’ the appraisal states, “‘ the ferti- 
liser picture indicates that supplies will be 
short in every major producing area in the 
world co 


» . ’ ] 77 
Confirmation of the provable 


Estimates 


Chemical fertiliser allocations of the Com 
bined Food Board for 1945-46. and estimates 
for 1946-47, together with the pre-war data. 
are summarised in: the appraisal report in 
the following table (the figures given ar 
in million metric tons): 

Estimates 
Pre-war Alloca- 1946-47 
production tions  Pro- 
1945-46 duction Demand 


Nitrogen (N) 2.2 1.6 2.4 3.3 
Phosphoric acid 

(P,O;) 3.4 3.1 4.1 5.5 
Potash (K,O) 2.4 2.1 3.2 3.3 
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Report of Snia Viscosa 
The Company’s Worst Year 


HE Societa Snia Viscosa, of Milan, be- 

fore the war the largest producer of 
synthetic fibres in the world, experienced 
in 1945 its worst year since the formation 
of the company. Conditions in the last 
phase of the war and the first months of 
peace severely affected the activities of the 
concern. The collapse of the German 
occupation gave rise to grave problems for 
the administration to solve in connection 
with the restoration of production. On the 
proposal of the Economic Commission of 
the Liberation Committee, the Allied mili- 
tary authorities appointed a commissioner 
to take over administration of the concern, 
und he has now handed over control to a 
new board appointed by a_ shareholders’ 
meeting, 

In his report, the commissioner, Mr. L. 
Baldini, states that production capacity of 
the firm’s industrial plants is almost intact, 
and that it would be possible to utilise it 
to full capacity immediately. Since the 
company has for some years been cut off 
from its normal suppliers of raw materials, 
however, the immediate task must be to 
replenish the sadly reduced stocks of raw 
materials. Certain supplies of cellulose and 
other materials have already been secured 
by barter with Norway and Sweden. The 
resumption of production has met with 
great obstacles from insufficient coal sup- 
plies, so far only about one-quarter of nor- 
mal needs, so that it has not been possible 
to satisfy heavy foreign demands for syn- 
thetic fibres. 


Expansion of Industry 


The report then refers to the world-wide 
tendency of the synthetic fibre industry to 
expand, despite the competition of natural 
fibres. The Italian industry, which had al- 
ready gained a leading position in world 
production, both as regards output and ex- 
port trade, was trving to reconquer this 
position. It expected neither assistance nor 
protection, Sut wished merely to expand 
freely and intensify its exports. Even if 
export trade stood in the forefront, the com- 
pany had in no way neglected the demands 
of the home market. Thus, immediately 
after the liberation of Northern Italy, con- 
siderable quantities of synthetic fibre pro- 
ducts had been placed at the disposal of 
the poorly-supplied sections of the com- 
munity at fixed prices. 

The rapid rise in production costs and the 
simultaneous freezing of prices destroved 
the equilibrium between production costs 
and receipts from sales, and unfavourably 
affected the financial position. Neverthe- 
less, even after the relaxation of the sharp 
price control, the company had continued 


to sell their output at a reasonable price. 
In an effort to create a solid basis for future 
developments and to meet the needs of con- 
sumers, the company would continue its 
policy of low prices and pay special atten- 
tion to the improvements in_ production. 
The progressive reduction of stocks of 
finished goods, the necessity to expand 
stocks of raw materials, the obligation to 
retain the services of unproductive and 
superfluous skilled workers, and other e¢uir- 
cumstances, compelled-the company to cflect 
the financing of productive activity on new 
principles. Bank credits had had to be ob- 
tained, but these had already been repaid. 
The financial position of the undertaking 
showed a balanced and sound development, 


which could be rapidly consolidated as soon 
as prices were adapted to the increased pro- 
duction and operating costs. Future pros- 


pects were therefore favourable. 
The Balance Sheet 


In the balance sheet (figures in million 
lire), the value of factories, agricultural 
properties, plant and machinery, the build- 
ings is entered at 1,045, an increase of 10.2. 
Shares and interests in foreign undertakings 
have droppe d by 5 to 588.4, while obliga- 
tions for reconstruction credits increased by 
86.9 to 200.3. | 


Realisable assets have risen 
from. 273.9 to 518, consisting of stocks of 
raw materials and finished products valued 
at 362.1 (156.3) and creditors to the amount 
ot 155.8. On the liabilities side. capital 
remains unchanged at 1.008, but reserves 
have dropped to 321 from 368.5. Deprecia- 
tion funds have risen to 741.5, and debtors 
amount to 837.8 (270.3). 

Gross profits in 1945 increased to 
(251.4), while taxation dropped to 
(86.6). Owing mainly to the rise in 
and salaries, general charges wer 
ally doubled at 124.3 (61), and net profits 
consequently fell to 18.8, against 45.3 in 
1944. An unchanged gross dividend of 6.66 
per cent. is being paid. 

The annual general meeting elected a new 
board, including the retiring commissioner, 
Mr. Baldini, and four representatives of 
foreign interests. After consultation with 
the workers. Mr. Franco Marinotti, for 
many years president of the concern. was 
re-elected to his former position. 
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Austrian salt production, concentrated in 
the American zone of occupation, amounted 
to 7000 tons in March, compared with 4950 
and 5230 tons in the two preceding months. 
Salt is, in the main, being bartered against 
eoods from Czechoslovakia. 
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Ss! NFLOWER FOR Foop, FODDER AND 
FerRTILITY. By E. F. Hurt. London: 
Faber & Faber. Pp. 155. 10s. 6d. 


during the present period of shortage of 
oils and fats in the United Kingdom the 
question has arisen in the minds of some 
people regarding the steps that have been 
taken, or are contemplated, with a view to 
jucreasing these supplies by means of the 
cultivation of oilseeds in this country. It 
is known that serious attempts have been 
uiade in the past to grow soya beans in parts 
ef England, but the results were not as 
promising as were hoped for. Other oilseeds 
have also been, or are being, tested. 

Among those oilseeds with which experi- 
ments have been carried out during recent 
years is the sunflower. Although sunflowers 
have been grown for endless years in very 
many gardens throughout England, it was 
not until 1940 that serious experimental work 
was started. Two years later the scope of 
the trials was widened as a result of finan- 
cia! assistance from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and the Agricultural Research Council. 
In 1944 as many as 250 acres were laid out 
on a farm scale in plots of from 2 to 30 
acres and over a wide area of England. 
These experiments have indicated suitable 
varieties of sunflower to grow in this coun. 
trv, and show that an average yield of one 
ton of seed per acre can be reasonably ex- 


pected. Experience has revealed the neces- 
sitv of centralising this cultivation into 
acres, in each of which there would be avail- 


able a suitable thresher and a drying plant. 
Drving has to be carried out within 24 hours, 
if possible, of threshing, as sunflower seed, 
containing from 13 to 15 per cent. of mois. 
ture, will heat within that period. 

The author of this book has been engaged 
ou growing this crop for several years in 
ngland and during this period he has been 
associated with Mr. G. E. Blackman, who 
has been experimenting with oilseed crops 
in this country. The theme of the book is 
essentially the production of sunflower seed 
in Fagland, but sufficient background to this 
subject is provided in the first part of the 
volume, where chapters are included on the 
importance of edible oils and on the history, 
lature, and utilisation of the sunflower. 

Part 2 forms the greater proportion of the 
Here is discussed at considerable 
length the sunflower with special refereice 
to England. After summarising what has 
so far been accomplished with this crop in 
this country, the author deals with the all- 
important question of the choice of seed and 
site and with pre-cultivation. Very many 
varieties have been tried out, but only a few, 


hook. 


mostly semi-drawf, can be recommended. 
The most suitable portion of England for 


this crop lies south of a line drawi from the 
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Wash to the mouth of the Severn. Details 
are given of sowing and of the most suitable 
types of drill to use for this purpose, to- 
gether with hints as to after-cultivation. 

Sunflowers, like other crops, are subject 
to pests and disease. Wireworms are very 
liable to cause trouble, particularly in the 
early stages. Birds also cause damage, 
partridges and pheasants eating the young 
shoots and greenfinches the seeds from the 
heads. Two diseases of a fuagous nature 
attack the plant, sclerotina affecting the 
stem and botrytis the heads. The harvest- 
ing of the sunflower is dealt with in a suc- 
ceeding chapter. For this purpose combine 
harvesters have proved successful, except 
where the moisture content of the standing 
crop is not sufficiently low. The alternative 
method in vogue is hand cutting, followed 
by stooking or fencing. The seed, after 
threshing, should be dried, and methods and 
plant for this purpose are described. 

The volume concludes with a brief résume 
of sunflower cultivation abroad and chap- 
ters on the analyses of various parts of the 
sunflower plant; selection and breeding; and 
vernalisation. The book is well-illustrated 
with 20 plates and 9 diagrams and is 
furnished with an index. Six appendices are 
added, dealing, inter alia, with notes on 
centralisation, and a bibliography. 

The author is to be congratulated upon 
his thorough treatment of the subject. ‘The 
information is presented in a very readable 
and interesting form. He gives a full 
account of what has already been effected 
in England and indicates that much more 
could be done if only farmers were en- 
couraged to go in for this crop on a much 
more extensive scale. Those who are con 
cerned with the production of edible oils in 
this country can be recommended to study 
this book. 


A TEXT Book OF FORENSIC PHARMACY. By 
Thomas Dewar. London: Edward 
Arnold. Pp. 253. 10s. 6d. 

Recently in these columns we reviewed 
Luecas’s Forensic Chemistry, and this book 
comes as a suitable supplement to it, to re- 
mind us that forensic work has its civil as 
well as its criminal aspects. The regula- 
tions concerning the sale, supply, and stor- 
age of poisons and dangerous drugs are many 
and complex. A working knowledge of them 
must be acquired by those studying for the 
qualifying examinations of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society; and this book is primarily 
designed as a suitable text book. It opens 
with an account of the functions of the 
Society itself, undoubtedly useful to intend- 
ing members. Otherwise the book justifies 
its title in straightforward fashion. It is a 
drawback to its use as a general reference 
book that the index would prove of very 
little service to anyone not thoroughly 
familiar with the lay-out of the book and the 
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precise category containing the point or sub- 
stance on Which information was sought. On 
the other hand, this may be an inducement 
for students to get to know the book 
familiarly. Useful appendices contain the 
schedules and regulations dealt with through 
the book, and tables of the abbreviations and 
terms to be met with in this sphere are in- 
cluded, 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS 
(6th Ed.). Washington, D.C. Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists. 
Pp. 932. 

Analytical chemists are thoroughly 
familiar with the elaborate reference work 
of which this is the sixth quinquennial re- 
vision, containing methods adopted up to 
October, 1944. As might be expected, con- 
siderable revision has been carried out. An 
innovation is the use of section cross-refer- 
ences, which, it is claimed, will make the 
book more convenient for use by the worker 
at the bench. In the reviewer's experience, 
in the case of other books in which this 
system is adopted, this is not so. Page num- 
bers are still by far the most convenient 
method of cross-reference, and the sole ad- 
vantage of the other method appears to lie 
In ease of proof reading. The binding of 
the book is far from substantial enough for 
such a massive volume, otherwise well-pro- 
duced, which is expected to undergo five 
years’ intensive use “ by the worker at the 
bench. Indeed, the copy under considera 
tion is already showing signs of dividing 
at the junctions between the various signa- 
tures. However, the amount of concentrated 
information contained in the book will un- 
doubtedly make it a much-thumbed refer- 
ence work. 

The only curious point to which attention 
might be drawn is that it, almost a thousand 
pages of standard methods, only four pages 
are devoted to microchemical procedures. 
This seems an unduly small number of appli- 
cations of micro methods to an extremely 
wide range of materials, 








DISINFECTANT POWDERS 


A British Standard Specification for dis- 
infectant and sanitary powders has just been 
issued by the British Standards Institution. 
It classifies disinfectant powders into: (a) 
carbolic powders on which tests for germi- 
cidal efficiency and phenols content are 
specified; (b) hypochlorite powders, on 
which a test for available chlorine is given; 
and (c) other powders, the effectiveness of 
which is ensured by specifying a minimum 
germicidal efficiency on the basis of a Rideal- 
Walker coefficient. Copies of the specifica- 
tion (B.S. No. 1013) can be obtained from 
the B.S.1., 28 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. (2s. each). 


i 
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Chemical Exports 


Increase in Figures for May 


HE Board of ‘Trade monthly accounts 

for May, issued this week, show that for 
the first time since the war the voluime of 
exports from the U.K. is estimated to have 
exceeded the monthly average for 1938. [he 
chemical industry has played no smali part 
in bringing about this welcome improve- 
nent, 

Actual exports in May were about Jo per 
cent. greater in volume than the 1928 aver- 
age, but account must be taken of the fact 
that May had 27 working days, compared 
with rather under 26 working days for the 
average month thruughout the year. In 
terms of exports a working day, the volume 
of exports was about 11 per cent. better than 
the 1938 average. The total value for the 
month was £115,870,481, which is the highest 
for any month since the end of the war. 

Commenting on the figures, Mr. H. A. 
Marquand, Secretary for Overseas Trade, 
said the May improvement was not likely to 
be repeated fully in June, which, because 
of the inclusion of V Day and Whit Monday, 
would have only 25 working days, but might 
possibly be repeated in July. la view cf the 
continuous increase in the total man-power 
engaged on manufacture for export—the 
total at the end of April was already one- 
quarter higher than in 1932--the inerease 
in the volume of exports was bound to con- 
tinue. The original target. of £750,000,000 
worth of exports for the year 1946 would 
now clearly be exceeded. 

Exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes and 
eolours during May were valued at 
6.256,915, which is £1,243,723 higher than 
the April figure; £3,567,281 higher than the 
figure for May, 1945; and £4,400,266 higher 
than the monthly average for 1938. British 
india was again the biggest customer, her 
purchases totalling £784,516. Italy was 
second with £370,616, and the Union of 
South Africa thira with £324,400. 

There was also an increase in imports of 
chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours. The 
total value was £1,828,490, which is 
£1,576,996 higher than the figure for April; 
€25,203 higher than the figure for May, 
1945; but £305,901 less than the moathly 
average for 19388. The U.S. was again the 
largest supplier, with £400,046; Chile was 
second with £339,605 and Spain third with 
£336,826. 








The Control of Containers and Packaging 
(No. 4) (General) Order, 1945, and the 
British Standards Schedules referred to 
therein, prescribe standard sizes of new and 
second-hand metal containers (other than 
collapsible tubes), and of new glass bottles, 
which must be used for the packaging of 
goods tor sale in the United Kingdom. 
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Personal Notes 


LORD RUSHCLIFFE has been appointed de 
puty-chairman of Borax Consolidated, Ltd., 
in succession to Col. J. W. Reid, who has 


relinquished that post after 40 years, but 
retains his seat on the board. 
Dr. GWYN WILLIAMS, who has been ap 


pointed to the University Chair of Chemis- 
try at Royal Holloway College as from 
October 1 next, has been Lecturer in Chem- 
istry at King’s College, London, since 1939. 

Mr. Ivor Cooper, of Lever Bros. & Uni- 
lever, Ltd., who completes his year of office 
as chairman of the council of the British 
Export Trade Research Organisation this 
month, is to be succeeded in that capacity 
by Mr, LESLIE GAMAGE. 


Mr. J. V. CROSSLEY has been elected 
chairman of the Scottish section of the Oil 


and Colour Chemists’ Association, Mr. 
J. Incu is. vice-chairman. a Be Gs 
CorRBETT has been elected hon. secretary, 
and Mr. H. NEWTON remains as hon. 
treasurer. 

Mr. J. G. C. CAMPBELL, B.Sc., of the 
Wellcome Physiological Research Labora- 


tory, Beckenham, is taking up an appoint- 
ment on July 1 with Enthoven Chemicals, 
Ltd., as works manager and chemical engi- 
neer at their recently-opened Darley Dale 
works, Derbyshire. 
Sir LAWRENCE 
Professor of Physics at 
Laboratory, Cambridge University, was 
presented with the E. J. Fox gold medal 
for outstanding contributions to fundamen- 
tal theoretical metallurgy, at the annual 
conference of the Institute of British Foun- 
drymen, held at Birmingham last week. 


BraGcGc, F.R.S., who is 


the Cavendish 


Mr. DUDLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, who has 
been sales director of Albright & Wilson, 


Ltd., for the past 14 years, is retiring after 
being associated with the chemical industry 
since 1897, when he joined his father’s firm, 
Clifford Christopherson & Co., which in 
1932 became an associated company of 
Albright & Wilson, Ltd. 


More Birthday Honours 


The second part of the King’s Birthday 
Henours, the principal section of which ap 
peared last week, was published on Monday. 

Among recipients of the O.B.E. are the 
following: Mr. A. W. BOWNE, technica! 
director, Chloride Electrical Storage. Co.., 
Ltd., Manchester; Mr. C. M. CawLeéy and 
Mr. D. MacDOoUuGALL, principal — scientific 
officers, Fuel Research Station, D.S.IR.: 
StureG.-Capt, A. FAmRLey, R.N. (retd.), prin- 
cipal scientific officer, Chemical Defence 
Experimental Station, Ministry of Supply; 
Mr. G. V. B. HEarorD, officer in charge. 
Pest Infestation Laboratory, D.S.I.R.; and 
Mr. W. H. J. VERNON, principal scientif'c 
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officer, Chemical Research 
D.S.1R. 

Among those appointed M.B.E. are the 
following: Mr. W. A. $8. BUTEMENT, assis- 


tant director of scientific research, Ministry 


Laboratory, 


of Supply; Mr. G&OrrREY GRIME, principal 
scientific officer, D.S.I.R.; Mr, DONALD 
ECCLESHALL, principal technical officer, 


Chemical Research Department, Ministry of 
Supply; Ligut.-COMMANDER E. E. Harkkts, 
R.N. (retd.) assistant Chemical Defence 
Experimental Station, Ministry of Supply; 
Miss L. M. Sutton, chief chemist, George 


Bray & Co., Ltd., Leeds; Mr. C. W. 
TRICKETT, works manager, I.C.1. Metals, 
Ltd., Swansea, and Mr. 8S. H. D. Warp, 


chief chemist, Ericsson Telephones, Ltd. 


The British Empire Medal goes to MR. 
W. A. Fancourt, leading aluminium easter, 
Non-Ferrous Die Casting Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don; Miss MILLICENT GREEN, chargehand 
(light alloy sheet and strip production), 
1.C.I., Ltd., Birmingham; Mr. W. A. 


HOGGER, scientific instrument maker, E. R. 
Watts & Son, Ltd., London; Mr. T. J. 
PEARSON, foreman, I.C.I., Ltd., Bulling- 
ham; Mr. F. Tatsot, foreman, I.C.1., Ltd., 
Runcorn; and Mr. B. Woo.LcorTt, assistant, 
Chemical Defence Experimental Station, 
Ministry of Supply, Porton. 


Gas Company Changes 


The retirement of Mr. J. H. OLLIVER at 
the end of last year and of Mr. W. G. Aba, 
as just announced, has resulted in several 
changes in the by-products side of the Gas 
Light & Coke Company. The complete 
organisation, covering coke and all other by- 
products, is now under the direct control of 
Mr. W. K. Hvrchtson, who was appointed 
controller of by-products at the end of last 
vear. Mr. S. ROBERTS succeeded MR. 
Olliver as products salesman, and Mr. L. W. 
BLUNDELL has now been appointed superin- 
tendent of the products works in succession 
to Mr. Adam. Two other appointnients have 
been made at the products works: MR. 
D. G. MurRpocH as products manager and 


Mr. C. C. SMITH as works manager. Both 
Mr. Olliver and Mr. Adam are retained as 


consultants, and their wide experience of 
the by-products side of the gas industry will 
be available to the company. 








REFINED OIL PRICES 
With reference to the oil prices yviven 
on p. 742, it should be noted that up to 
the time of going to press we were unable 
to obtain from the .Ministry of Food any 
statement regarding the prices of refined 
vils for the period which began on June 22 


_—_— 


It is understood that the new Minister of 


Food gave instructions that he must sce all 
Press messages before they are issued, and 
at present he is in America. 








—— 
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Parliamentary Topics 
Austrian Oil Resources 


| be the House of Commons last week, Lt.- 
Col. Sharp asked the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancashire to what extent the 
mineral oil resources of Niederdonau in 
Austria in the Russian zone of occupation 
were being made available to the British 
zone of occupation. 

Mr. J. Hynd replied that the oil require- 
ments of the Austrian civilian economy were 
not assessed in terms of zones of occupation 
but were determined for Austria as a whole 
by the Austrian Government in conjunction 
with UNRRA. The output of the Nieder- 
donau fields was made available to meet 
those requirements with the exception of 
certain quantities of motor spirit and fuel 
oik which are-used locally by the Russian 
authorities or carmarked for export under 
bilateral trade agreements. 


Lactose 


Mr. 3S. Marshall asked the Minister of 
ood the total lactose production in this 
country at present; and whether he was 


satisfied it is ample to meet all requirements. 

Mr. Strachey: ‘‘ The total production of 
lactose in the three months. ended March 
31, 1946, was approximately 700 tons. The 
quantity produced is dependent on supplies 
of whey, but at the present rate of output 
all essential requirements can be met.’’ 


Oil Seed Crops 


Major J. Morrison asked the Minister of 
Agriculture what attention his Department 
was giving to the possibility of producing 
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vegetable oils and fats in this country. 
Mr. T. Williams: “ The hon, member 


presumably has in mind the growing of oil 
seed crops for food and feedingstuffs. The 
production of such crops, and particularly 
linseed and sunflowers, in this country, has 
been closely investigated, and advice is 
available in published form for the guidance 
of farmers.’’ 
Potash 


Sir D. White asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture, in view of the importance of potash 
for agricultural production and the fact that 
supplies before the war were largely ob- 
tained from France and Germany, if he 
would say what was being done to ensure 
the provision of a plentiful supply for 1947 


crops. 
Mr, T. Williams: ‘‘ Supplies of potash 
for the 1946-47 season will be obtained 


from Spain, France, Palestine, Germany, 
and Chile, and I hope that it will be possible 
to secure a substantial increase in the quan- 
tity of this fertiliser as compared with 
1945-46.” He added that every possible 
effort was being made to ensure that allt 
agricultural demands for potash in the U.K. 
would be met. 


Granulated Fertilisers 


Replying to a question by Sir D. White, 
the Minister of Agriculture said he was 
advised that fertiliser manufacturers were 
fully aware of the growing demand for ferti- 
lisers in granular form and were arranging 
for a substantial increase in output in the 
coming fertiliser season. 











General News 





The rapid ending of petrol rationing 1s 
urged by the National Union of Manufac- 
turers in a communication sent to the Minis- 
ter of Fuel and Power this week. 

The Irish Development Company ras 
been formed to exploit a process discovered 
by Dr. Oscar Brunler for the rapid season- 
ing of green timber by the self-impregnation 
of the wood by its own resin. 

The address of Mr. Norman Sheldon, of 
the Worcester Royal Porcelain Co., Ltd., 
and John Moncrieff, Ltd., is now 30 Curzon 
Street, London, W.1. (tele.: G@ROsvenor 
3004) . 


As a prize in the golf competition which is 
to be held under the auspices of the Paint 


Industries Club at Moor Park, near Rick- 
mansworth, Herts., on Tuesday next, a 
silver tankard has been offered by Mr. 


Gordon Ferguson, of the Cornbrook Chemi- 
eal Co.. Ltd. 


-From Week to Week 


Fredk. Boehm, Litd., of Beaconsfield, re- 


port their return to London on June 26. 
Their address is now 19 Bentinck Street, 


W.1 (telephone, WELbeck 7933; telegrams, 
Bissula, Wesdo. London). 


The first of a series of industrial demon- 
strations for disseminating information to 
works managers and welfare officers on the 
most successful ways of combating industrial 
dermatitis was held recently at Manchester. 
It was’ pointed out that workpeople should 
be provided with a good barrier cream and 
instructed in its use. 


Following the retirement of Mr. R. 
Henderson, who had managed the Glasgow 
office of Peter Brotherhood, Ltd., engineers, 
Peterborough, for many years, the com- 
pany has appointed Henderson Agencies 
(1945), Ltd., 26 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, 
C.2, to be its agents for the whole of Scot- 
land and Northern Treland. 
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Banking facilities are now available for 
payments between Siam and the U.K., ac 
cording to the Board of Trade Journal. 
Advice has also been received that any im- 
port licence granted by the Import Licensing 
Board in Siam is ipso facto a guarantee that 
foreign exchange will be made available to 
pa for the soods covered t he rebv. 


The Board of Trade announces that as 
from July 1 no further purchases of pine tar 
will be made on Government account. 
Thereafter imports will be entirely on 
private account. Such imports, save in ex- 
ceptional cases, will be through the Wood 
Tar and Pitch Importers Association, Ltd.. 
acting on behalf of its members. 


A new educational film dealing with fur- 
nace practice has been prepared for the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, and copies, in 
both 35 mm. and 16 mm., are available on 
loan from the Central Film Library and on 
application to Regional Fuel Officers of the 
Ministry. It is accompanied by a running 
commentary. 


In a survey of requirements for tle future 
training of technicians in the chemical in- 
dustries in Scotland, issued by the Special 
Committee of the Advisory Council on 
Education in Scotland, it is urged that 
better training facilities be made availabl 
for routine workers engaged in scientifi 
manufacture and testing and for whom a 
certain amount of knowledge 1s required. 


Delegates to the Imperial Press Conference 


paid a visit on Monday to nape L.¢ works 
at Billuogham where they saw various chem 
cal processes, The dels vates, who were 


headed by Coloned J. J. Astor, the chair 

INahh, were re ceived bv Mr. «oe Zealles 

chairman of the Billingham division of 

1.C.I.. and later were entertained at 
ncheon. 


The Ministry of Supply announces that 
the Control] of Non-Ferrous Metals (Nos. 6 
and 18) (Cadmium) Orders. 1941-45, have 
been revoked by the Control of Non-Ferrous 
Metals (No. 23) (Cadmium) (Revocation) 
Orde) : 1946, which came into force on 
June 24. The 1946 Order revokes the onlv 
Orders made by the Ministry of Supply 


under the title ‘‘ Control of Non-Ferrous 
Metals (Cadmium).’’ which regulated the 


acquisition, disposal and price of cadmium. 


The production of seed oil on British 
farms was noted by Mr. Gilbert McAllister, 
M.P. for Rutherglen, when he told farmers 
at an N.F.U. meeting that this would be. 
come an expanding industry in Britain. It 
had been demonstrated as essential that 
Britain should grow her own industrial and 
edible oils and he foreshadowed that experi- 
ments now being conducted on many British 
farms would lead to large scale developments 
in the production of oil seed crops. 
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Beet is to be used by the Irish Alcohol Co. 


as a secondary source of supply for the ex- 
traction of alcohol, the company having 
hitherto had recourse to potatoes. Produc- 
tion from both beet and potatoes will be 
carried on simultaneously, farmers having 
agreed to grow beet for the alcohol plants 
on the same terms as for sugar. 


Foreign News 


The Soviet authorities are stated to have 
offered to send Russian technicians to Argen- 
tina to assist in the development of the 
native chemical industry. 

The 1946 iron and steel exhibition spon- 
sored by the U.S. Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers, will be held in Cleveland 
from October 1 to 4, inclusive. 

Czechoslovak mining authorities are carry- 
ing out investigations near Horné Strahary, 
in Slovakia, where occurrences of several im- 
portant industrial minerals have been ascer- 
tained. 


A non-profit making organisation, the 
Groupement Belge de Soja, has been formed 
at Uccle for the development of the produc- 
tion and utilisation of soya beans and pro- 
ducts of these in Belgium and the 


Jeloian 
Congo. 


Installation of machinery and equipment 
at the plastic fabricating plant of Canadian 
Resins and Chemicals, Ltd., now under con- 
struction at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, is 
proceeding normally and production is ex- 
pected to begin this month. 


The first annual meeting of the newly- 
formed U.S.A. Chemical Warfare Associa- 
tion was held recently at Edgewood Arsenal, 
Marvland. The proceedings included a 
highly effective field demonstration of 
chemical munitions and weapons. 


Drilling for oil has been resumed in 
Sweden after an interruption due to labour 
troubles. According to the Petroleum Press 
Service, American and Swedish capital is in- 
volved in the operations, but no positive in- 
dications of the existence of commercial 
quantities of oil have as vet been obtained. 


Canada’s steel output for the first four 
months of this year amounted to 942,977 
tons, compared with 1,010,944 tons in the 
same period of last year. Demand for steel 
continued far in excess of supplies, although 
the current output is almost twice as high 
as the pre-war production. 

The Economic Development Committee 
set up by Sir Gordon Letham, Governor of 
sritish Guiana, has now put forward pro- 
posals for the opening up of the hinterland 
of the colony, including the creation of an 
aluminium industry utilising local bauxite, 
and the creation of a cellulose and paper 
pulp industry utilising a local variety of 
timber, the wallaba. 
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A Czechoslovak-Finnish trade agreement 
provides for the export of Finnish copper, 
cobalt, molybdenum, resins and cellulose, 
while Czechosolvakia will ship machinery, 
chemical products, fireclay and hard woods. 

A Swedish commercial delegation has re- 
cently visited Berlin at the invitation of the 
Russian authorities to discuss the resump- 
tion of German-Swedish trade relations. It 
is proposed that Sweden should send Ger- 
many raw materials and electrical equipment 


in exchange for potash, cooking salt, Glauber 
salts, etc. 








Forthcoming Event 


July 8. British Association for the 
Advancement of Science (in collaboration 
with the Roval Society). Lecture Hall, 
Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1, 2.30 p.m. Conference on 
‘* Dissemination of Scientific Information to 
the Public.”’ 








Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
therein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. ‘The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


ANSOL CHEMICAL CO., LTD., London, 
E.C. (M., 29/6/46.) May 27, £4702 de: 


benture, to S. I. Lyons, Southport; general 
charge. 








Company News 


An issue of 250,000 5} per cent. cumula- 
tive preference £1 shares of the London 
Aluminium Co., Ltd., at 21s. 6d. per share, 
was heavily over-subscribed shortly after the 
lists were opened on Monday. 

Van den Berghs & Jurgens, Ltd., report 
net profit of £999,576 for 1945, as compared 
with £876,218 for 1944. The ordinary divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. is the same as for the 
previous year. 


Net profit of £151,773 for the year ended 
March 381, as against £107,047 for the 
previous year, is reported by Griffiths 
Hughes Proprietaries, Ltd. Ordinary divi- 
dend, at 10 per cent., is 5 per cent. higher 
than the previous year. 


Net profits of the British Thermostat Co., 
Lid., for the year ended January 31, were 
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£19,782 (£22,611). Final ordinary divi- 
dend of 11 per cent. makes 184 per cent. for 
the year, which is the same as for the 
previous year. 

Accounts issued by W. J. Bush & Co., 
Ltd., for 1945 show net profit of £138,883, 
as against £129,583 for the previous year. 
An 8 per cent. final ae dividend 
makes a total of 12 per cent., which is an 
increase of 2 per cent. 


The Fullers’ Earth Union earned net profit 
of £22,706 for the year ended March 31, as 
compared with £22,793 for the previous 
twelve months. The final ordinary dividend 
of 133} per cent. includes bonus of 23 
cent., making 173 per cent. for the vear, 
an increase of 24 per cent. 


The Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd., 
report profits for the year ended March 31 
totalling £486,928, against £526,033 for the 
previous twelve months. Final ordinary 
dividend is 5 per cent., plus bonus of 10 per 
cent., of which 5 per cent. is a victory bonus, 
making 20 per cent. for the year, an in- 
crease of 5 per cent. compared with 1944-45. 


Johnson, Matthey & Co., Ltd., report that 
net trading profit for the year ended March 
81 was £312,957, compared with £557,520 
for the previous year. The recommenda- 
tions of the board comprise the writing down 
of goodwill by £25,000; transfer to the staff 
fund of £3,500; and ’ payment of a_ final 
ordinary dividend of 3 per cent., plus a 
bonus of 6 per cent., making 12 per cent. 
for the year (same). 


The consolidated trading profits of The 
Distillers Co., Ltd., and its subsidiary com- 
panies for the year ended May 15, after 
making provision for excess profits tax and 
overseas taxation, amount to £6,914,330 
The corresponding figure for the previous 
vear was £6,590,067. “The profit of The Dis- 
tillers Co., Ltd., is given as £2,558,240 
(£2,157 ,663) . The directors recommend 
payment of final ordinary dividend of 124 per 
cent., which makes 20 per cent. for the year 
(which is the same as the previous year). 
The directors also recommend payment of a 
special ordinary dividend of 24 per cent. 








New Companies Registered 


British Elastomers, Ltd. (412,855) .— 
Private company. Capital £2,000 in £1 
shares. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
rubber goods, plastics, chemicals, etc. 
Directors: W. A. Speedy, A. 8S. Mills. 
Registered office: Kenway, Southend-on-Sea. 


Ross Products, Ltd. (413,134).—Private 
company. Capital £1000 in £1 shares. 
Manufacturers of and dealers in _ plastic, 
modelling and moulding materials and goods. 
Directors: C. H. Ross, “Vera K. Ross. Regis- 
tered office: 24 New Road, Brighton. 
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Southerden & Co., Ltd. (413,140).—Pri- 
vate company. Capital £100 in £1 shares. 
Manufacturers of and dealers in chemical! 
substances and preparations of all kinds, etc. 


Directors: Miss I. Southerden. N: T. R. 
Beadell. Registered office - 96-7 D’Arbiay 


Street, W.1. 

Metal Chemical Finishes (Liphook), Ltd. 
(412,999) .—Private company. Capita! 
£1000 in £1 shares. Chemical and other 
metal finishers polishers, platers, etc. Direc- 


tors: C. G. Boulton, F. P. King. Regis- 
tered office: Longmoor Road, Liphook, 
Hants. 

Sterno] (Ireland), Ltd. (11,.522).—Privat 
company. Capital £100 in £1 shares. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in petroleum 
and petroleum products, and oils, greases, 
fats, etc. Subscribers: C. Warren, P. 
McMahon, 6 Shelbourne Terrace, Thomond 
gate, Limerick. 


Quiz Reagents, Ltd. (412,782).—Private 
company. Capital £2000 in &£! 
To aequire the business of manufac 
turers of and dealers in chemical and other 
products carried on at 54 Twickenham Road. 
Teddington, as “* Quiz Reagents.” Sub- 
scribers: G. Jupe, J. Hockman. Registered 
office: 26-27 Conduit Street, W.1. 


Barber’s Chemical Plant Co., Lid. 
(412,795).—Private company. Capital 
£3000 in £1 shares. Manufacturers of and 
dealers in chemical and other plant and 
equipment, ete. Subscribers: C. Barber, 72 
Park Road, Hampton Hill, Mdx., chemical 
engineer: W. W. Heath. Solicitors : 
Kenneth Brown, Baker, Baker, W.C.2. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


TOCK markets have been unsettled by 
international factors and the _ easie! 
trend in British Funds, while the steady in- 
crease in the number of new issues has 
tended to divert buying interest from lead- 
ing industrials. Nevertheless, compared 


with the big gains in mogt sections shown 
since the Budget, the reaction in prices has 
been moderate. Selling has not been 


particuarly heavy, but buyers appear to be 
showing a cautious attitude, opinions differ 
ing as to whether the set-back will] con- 
tinue: much will probably depend on the 
trend of the gilt-edged market. Later, firmer 
conditions developed. 

Reflecting the prevailing tendency, Im. 
perial Chemical have moved back to 43s., 
Lever & Unilever to 55s. 6d., and Dunlop 
Rubber to 724. Borax Consolidated eased to 
49s. 6d.. British Match to 50s. 3d., United 
Molasses to 54s. 44d., and British Plaster 
Board to 37s. Associated Cement at 68s. 3d. 
reacted following their recent good rise, and 


shares. 
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despite the excellent impression created by) 
the results and the raising of the distribution 
from 20 per cent. to 224 per cent., the units 
of the Distillers Co. receded to 128s. 6d. xd. 
Greeff-Chemicals Holdings 5s. ordinary were 
around 12s., at which there is a yield of 
over 5 per cent. on the basis of last year's 
increased distribution of 124 per cent. 
British Lead Mills 2s. shares were 13s. 
vielding 43 per cent. on last year’s 30 per 
cent. payment. Reflecting higher dividend 
hopes, British Glues & Chemicals 4s. 
ordinary were firm at 15s., with the 8 per 
cent. participating preference shares 44s. 
General Refractories went back to 23s., 
Goodlass Wall to 30s. 74d., and Wall Paper 
Manufacturers deferred to 47s. 6d. 

British Drug Houses failed to hold all 
their recent rise on the new share issue pro- 
posals, but were active around 71s. W. J. 
Bush continued firmly held and were around 
85s. on the full results and higher dividend. 
Burt Boulton were 29s., and British Thermo- 
stat 25s. 6d., but elsewhere, British Indus- 
trial Plastics eased to 8s. 103d., and De La 
Rue at £12} lost part of the recent good 
rise, British Xylonite also moving back to 
£74 on profit-taking. Erinoid were steady 
at 13s. 6d. Leeds Fireclay were 10s. and 
the preference shares 18s. Elsewhere, Fisons 
transferred around 62s. 6d. and Cooper 
McDougall & Robertson were 32s. 6d. In 
other directions, Monsanto Chemicals 53 per 
cent. preference were 25s. Morgan Crucible 
54 per cent. preference have marked 29s. 3d. 

Among iron and steels, Dorman Long 
moved lower at 23s. 3d., while United Steel 
were 22s. 3d., Stewarts & Lloyds 49s., and 
Tube Investments £6 5/32. Davy & United 
Engineering, however, attracted up to the 
higher level of 40s. 6d. Gas Light & Coke 
eased to 21s. 10}d., but Powell Duffryn have 
been more active around 23s. 3d. on higher 
dividend hopes. Babcock & Wilcox were 
moderately lower at 65s. 74d. Textiles also 
reflected the reactionary trend of markets, 
Bradford Dyers being 25s. 43d., Bleachers 
13s. 9d.. and Calico Printers 23s. 6d., Court- 
aulds also moving back to 56s. and British 
Celanese to 35s. 9d. 

Boots Drug were good at 6ls. Timothy 
Whites declined to 46s. and Griffiths Hughes 
to 60s. 3d., but Beechams deferred have been 
firm at 26s. 14d. on the results and Sangers 
were 33s. 9d. Following their recent rise, 
Triplex Glass have come back to 45s. 6d. 
Amalgamated Metal at 20s. also lost part of 


their rise, and Imperial Smelting were 
18s. 6d. British Aluminium were 43s. and 


British Oxygen 98s. 9d. In other directions, 
International Bitumen Emulsions _ shares 
have changed hands at 6s. 9d. Oils reflected 
the reaction in markets, Shell being 90s.. 
Anglo-Iranian 98s. 9d., and Burmah 72s. 6d. 
Confirmation of the new issue report was 
followed by profit-taking in Ultramar Oil, 
the price falling back to 80s. 
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Prices of British Chemical Products 


HE moderate inquiry on the London 

chemical market during the week 
covered a fairly wide range and the pressure 
for deliveries of supplies against contracts 
has been maintained. Apart from an in- 
crease in quotations for magnesium com- 
pounds, there have been no important price 
changes and the undertone of the market 
remains firm, with a definite tendency to- 
wards higher levels. The export demand 
continues to be substantial, actual bookings 
being limited by supply problems. In the 
coal tar products market there has been a 
good call for pitch and carbolic acid, while 
supplies generally are booked for some time 
ahead. 

MANCHESTER.—Strong price conditions con- 
tinue in virtually all sections of fhe Man- 
chester market for both light and heavy 
chemicals. The past week has witnessed 
persistent pressure for contract deliveries of 
textile, rubber manufacturing and other in- 
dustrial chemicals from users in the area 
and there is no lack of new inquiry. The 
soda compounds generally, including caustic 
soda, as well as bleaching powder and other 
chemicals, has been the subject of additional 


export inquiries on this market during the 
past week. Some classes of fertilisers, 
chiefly for top-dressing, are in steady de- 
mand, and plenty of buying interest is being 
displayed in the general run of coal-tar 
products. 

GLascow.—Very little change can be re- 
corded in general conditions in the Scottish 
heavy chemical market during the past 
week. Business has been well up to standard 
and orders have been received covering the 
whole range of products. Considerable 
volume of business has been transacted in 
the export market, particularly on such pro- 
ducts as formaldehyde, zine oxide, hypo- 
sulphite of soda, nitrate of potash, and other 
fertilisers. Prices are very firm and an 1in- 
crease has been noted in the case of carbon 
tetrachloride. 


Price Changes 


Aluminium sulphate 
bicarbonate 


(Manchester) ; 
(Manchester) ; 
ammonium carbonate (Manchester) ; 
copper carbonate (Manchester) ; lead 
nitrate (Manchester); magnesite; sali- 
eylic acid (Manchester). 


Rises : 
ammonium 


General Chemicals 


Acetic Acid.—Maximum prices per ton: 80% 
technical, 1 ton, £47 10s.; 80% pure, 
1 ton, £49 10s.; commercial glacial, 
1 ton, £59; delivered buyers’ premises 
in returnable barrels, £4 10s. per ton 
extra if packed and delivered in glass. 


Acetone.—Maximum prices per ton, 50 tons 
and over, £65; 10/50 tons, 5 10s.; 
5/10 tons, £66; 1/5 tons, £66 10s.; 
single drums, £67 10s.; delivered buyers’ 
premises in returnable drums or other 
containers having a capacity of not less 
than 45 gallons each. For delivery in 
non-returnable containers of 40/50 gal- 
lons, the maximum prices are £3 per ton 
higher. Deliveries of less than 10 gal- 
lons free from price control. 


Alum.—Loose lump, £16 per ton, 
MANCHESTER: £16 to £16 10s. 


Aluminium Sulphate.—Ex works, £11 10s. 
per ton d/d. Mancuester: £11 10s. 


Ammonia, Anhydrous.—ls. 9d. to 96. 8d. per 


f.o.r. 


Ammonium Bicarbonate.—MaANCHESTER : 
£39 10s. per ton d/d. 


Ammonium COarbonate.—£37 10s. to £38 per 
ton d/d in 5 cwt. casks. MANCHESTER: 
Powder, £48 d/d. 


Ammonium Ohloride.—Grey galvanising, 
£22 10s. per ton, in casks, ex wharf. 
Fine white 98%, £19 10s. per ton. See 
also Salammontac. 


Ammonium Persulphate.—MaNncHESTER: £5 
per cwt. d/d. 


Antimony Oxide.—£110 to £117 per ton. 


Arsenic.—Per ton, 99/100%, £26 10s. for 
90-ton lots, £31 for 2 to 10-ton lots; 
98/999%, £25 for 20-ton lots, £29 10s. 
for 2 to 10-ton lots; 96/99% white, 
£21 15s. for 20-ton lots, £25 15s. for 
2 to 10-ton lots. 


Barium Carbonate.—Precip., 4-ton lots, £19 
per ton d/d; 2-ton lots, £19 5s. per ton. 
bag packing, ex works. 


Barium Chloride.—98/100% prime white 
crystals, 4-ton lots, £19 10s. per ton, bag 
packing, ex works. 


Barium Sulphate (Dry Blanc Fixe).—Precip., 
4-ton lots, £18 15s. per ton d/d; 2-ton 
lots, £19 10s. per ton. 

Bleaching Powde1.—Spot, 35/37%, £11 to 
£11 Fos. per ton in casks, special terms 
for contract. 


Borax.—Per ton for ton lots, in free 1-cwt. 
bags, carriage paid: Commercial, granu- 
lated, £30: crystals, £31; powdered, 
£31 10s.; extra fine powder, £82 10s. 
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B.P., crystals, £39; powdered, £39 10s. ; 
extra fine, £40 10s. Borax glass, per 
ton in free l-cwt. waterproof paper-lined 
bags, for home trade only, carriage 
paid: lump, £77; powdered, £78. 


Boric Acid.—Per ton for ton lots in free 
l-cwt. bags, carriage paid: Commercial, 
granulated, £52; crystals, £53; pow- 
dered, £54; extra fine powder, £56. 
B.P., crystals, £61; powder, £62; extra 
fine, £64. 


Calcium Bisulphide.—£6 10s. to £7 10s. per 
ton f.o.r. London. 

Galcilum Chloride.—70/72%, solid, £5 15s. per 
ton, ex store. 

Charcoal, Lump.—£22 to £24 per ton, ex 
wharf. Granulated, supplies scarce. 
Chiorine, Liquid.—£23 per ton, d/d in 16/17 

ewt. drums (3-drum lots). 


Chrometan.—Crystals, 58d. per Ib. 


Chromic Acid.—ls. 10d. to 1s. 11d. per Ib., 
less 239%, d/d U.K. 

Citric Acid.—Controlled prices per lb., d/d 
buyers’ premises. For 5 cwt. or over, 
anhydrous, Is. 63d., other, 1s, 5d.; 1 to 
5 cwt., anhydrous, ls. 9d., other, ls. 7d. 
Higher prices for smaller quantities. 

Copper Carbonate.—Mancnester: £8 5s. per 
ewt. d/d. 

Copper Oxide.—Black. 
ls. 44d. per lb. 
Copper Sulphate.—£32 5s. per ton, f.o.b., less 

2°, in 2 ewt. bags. 

Cream of Tartar.—100 per cent., per cwt., 
from £13 17s. 6d. for 10-cwt. lots to 
£14 1s. per cwt. lots, d/d. Less than 
1 cwt., 2s. 54d. to 2s. 73d. per Ib. d/d. 


Formaldehyde.—£27 to £28 10s. per ton in 
casks, according to quantity, d/d. 
MANCHESTER: £28. 

Formic Acid.—85%, £54 per ton for ton lots, 
carriage paid. 

Glycerine.—Chemically pure, double dis- 
tilled 1260 s.g., in tins, £4 to £5 per 
ewt., according to quantity; in drums, 
£3 19s. 6d. Refined pale straw indus- 
trial, 5s. per cwt. less than chemically 
pure. 

Hexamine.—Technical grade for commercial 
purposes, about 1s. 4d. per lb.; free- 
yy crystals are quoted at 2s. ld. 
to 2s. 3d. per Ib.; carriage paid for bulk 
lots. 

Hydrochloric Acid.—Spot, 7s. 6d. to &s. 9d. 
per carboy d/d, according to purity, 
strength and locality. 

Hydrofluoric Acid.—59/60%, about Ils. to 
ls. 2d. per Ib. 


Hydrogen Peroxide.—l1ld. per Ib. d/d, car- 
boys extra and returnable. 


powdered, about 
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Todine.—Resublimed B.P., 10s. 4d. to 14s. 6d. 
per lb., according to quantity. 


Lactic Acid.—Pale tech., £60 per ton; dark 


tech., £53 per ton ex works; barrels 
returnable. 
Lead Acetate.—White, 57s. to 60s. per cwt., 


according to quantity. 

Lead Nitrate.—About £53 per ton d/d in 

MANCHESTER: £53 10s. 

Lead, Red.—Basic prices, per ton: Genuine 
dry red lead, £60; orange lead, £72. 
Ground in oil: Red, £73; orange, £85 
Ready-mixed lead paint: Red, £76; 
orange, £88. 

Lead, White.—Dry English, in 8-cwt. casks, 
£72 10s. per ton. Ground in oil, English, 
in 5-ewt. casks, £83 10s. per ton. 

Litharge.—£57 10s. to £60 per ton, accord- 
ing to quantity. 


Lithium Carbonate.—7s. 9d. per lb. net. 


casks. 


Magnesite.—Calcined, in bags, ex works, 
£36 per ton. 

Magnesium Chloride—Solid (ex wharf), £22 
per ton. 


Magnesium Sulphate.—£12 to £14 per ton. 

Mercuric Chloride.—Per.lb., for 2-cwt lots. 
9s. Ild.; smaller quantities dearer. 

Mercurous Chloride.—10s. 1d. to 10s. 7d. 
per |lb., according to quantity. 


Mercury Sulphide, Red.—Per ib., from 
10s. 3d. for ton lots and over to 10s. 7d. 
for lots of 7 to under 30 lb. 


Methylated Spirit.—Industrial 66° O.P. 100 
gals., 3s. per gal.; pvridinised 64° O.P. 
100 gal., 3s. 1d. per gal. 

Nitric Acid.—£24 to £26 per ton, ex works. 

Oxalic Acid.—62s. 6d. to 65s. per cwt. 
£85 5s. per ton in ton lots, packed in 
free 5-cwt. casks. MANCHESTER: £4 
to £4 2s. 6d. per cwt. 

Parafin Wax.—Nominal. 

Phosphorus.—Red, 3s. per lb. d/d; yellow, 
ls. 10d. per lb. d/d. 

Potash, Caustic.—Solid, £65 10s. per ton 
for 1-ton lots; flake, £76 per ton for 1-ton 
lots. Liquid, d/d, nominal. 


Potassium Bichromate. — Crystals and 
granular, 73d. per lb.; ground, 8d. per 


lb., for not less than 6 cwt.; 1-cwt. 
lots, 3d. per lb. extra. 
Potassium Oarbonaté.—Calcined, 98/100%, 


£57 per ton for 5-ton lots, £57 10s. per 
ton for 1 to 5-ton lots, al! ex store; 
hydrated, £51 per ton for 5-ton lots, 
£51 10s. for 1 to 5-ton lots. 

Potassium Chlorate.—Imported powder and 
crystals, nominal. 


Potassium Iodide.—8.P., 8s. 8d. to 12s. per 
lb., according to quantity. 
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Potassium Nitrate.—Small granular crystals, 
per cwt. ex store, according tc 
quantity. 

Potassium Permanganate.—B.P, 1s. 83d. 
per lb. for l-ewt. lots; for 3 ewt, and up- 
wards, 1s. 8d. per Ilb.;_ technical, 
£7 14s. 3d. to £8 6s. 3d. per cwt., 
according to quantity d/d. 

Potassium Prussiate.—Yellow, nominal. 


Salammoniac.—First lump, spot, £48 per 
ton; dog-tooth crystals, £50 per ton; 
medium, £48 10s. per ton; fine white 
crystals, £19 10s. per ton, in casks, ex 
store. 

Salicylic Acid.—MancuestEr: ls. 8d. to 
2s. ld. per lb. d/d. 

Soda, Caustic.— Solid 76/77%; spot, 
£16 7s. 6d. per ton d/d. 


Sodium Acetate.—£42 per ton, ex wharf. 
Sodium Bicarbonate.—Refined, spot, £11 


per ton, in bags. 

Sodium Bichromate.—Crystals, cake and 
powder, 63d. per lb.; anhydrous, 73d. 
per lb., net, d/d U.K. in 7-8 cwt. casks. 

Sodium Bisulphite.— Powder,  60/62%, 
£19 10s. per ton d/d in 2-ton lots for 
home trade. 

Sodium Carbonate Monohydrate.—£25 per 
ton d/d in minimum ton lots in 2 ewt. 
free bags. 

Sodium Chlorate.—£36 to £45 per ton, 
nominal, 

Sodium Hyposulphite.—Pea crystals 19s. 
per cwt. (ton lots); commercial, 1-ton 
lots, £17 per ton carriage paid. Pack- 
ing free. 

Sodium Iodide.—B.P., for not less than 
28 lb., 9s. 11d. per lb., for not less than 
7 Ib., 18s. ld. per Ib. 


Sodium Metaphosphate (Oalgon).—1lld. per 
Ib. d/d. 


Sodium Metasilicate.—£16 10s. per ton, d/d 
U.K. in ton lots. 


Sodium Nitrite ——£22 10s. per ton. 

Sodium Percarbonate.—124% available oxy- 
gen, £7 per cwt. 

Sodium Phosphate.—Di-sodium, £25 per 
ton d/d for ton lots. Tri-sodium, 


£27 10s. per ton d/d for ton lots (cry- 
stalline). 


Sodium Prussiate.—9d. to 94d. per Ib. ex 
store. 


Sodium Silicate.—£6 to £11 per ton. 
Sodium Sulphate (Glauber Salt).—£4 10s. 
per ton d/d. 


Sodium Sulphate (Salt Oake).—Unground. 
Spot £4 11s. per ton d/d station in bulk. 
MANCHESTER: £4 12s. 6d. to £4 15s. per 
ton d/d station. 
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Sodium Sulphide. — Solid, 60/62%, spot, 
£19 2s. 6d. per ton, d/d, in drums; 
crystals, 80/382%, £12 7s. 6d. per ton, 
d/d, in casks. 

Sodium Sulphite.—Anhydrous, £29 10s. per 
ton; pea crystals, £20 10s. per ton 
d/d station in kegs; commercial, £12 to 
£14 per ton d/d station in bags. 

Sulphur..-Per ton for 4 tons or more, 
ground, £14 to £16 5s., according to 
fineness. 


Sulphuric Acid.—168° Tw., £6 28. 8d. to 
£7 2s. 8d. per ton; 140° Tw., arsenic- 
free, £4 lls. per ton; 140° Tw., 
arsenions, £4 3s. 6d. per ton. Quotations 
naked at sellers’ works. 

Tartaric Acid.—Per cwt., for 10 cwt. or 
more, £15 8s.; 5 to 10 cwt., £15 Qs. 6d.; 
2 to 5 cwt., £15 lls.; 1 to 2 cwt., 
£15 138s. Less than 1 cwt., 3s. ld. to 
3s. 38d. per lb. d/d, according to quantity. 


Tin Oxide.—Nominal. 


Zinc Oxide.—Maximum prices per ton for 
2-ton lots, d/d; white seal, £45 15s.; 
green seal, £44 15s.; red seal, £43 5s. 


Zinc Sulphate.—Tech., £25 per ton, carriage 
paid. 
Rubber Chemicals 


Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 1s. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per lb. Crimson, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. 
per lb. 


Arsenic Sulphide.—Yellow, le. 9d. per lb. 


Barytes.—Best white bleached, £8 3s. 6d. 
per ton. 


Cadmium Sulphide.—6s. to 6s. 6d. per Ib. 


Carbon Bisulphide.—£37 to £41 per ton, 
according to quality, in free returnable 
drums. 


Carbon Black.—6d. to 8d. per lb., according 
to packing. 


Carbon Tetrachloride.—£44 to £49 per ton, 
according to quantity. 


Chromium Oxide.—Green, 2s ped lb. 


India-rubber Substitutes.—White, 6 3/16d 
to 103d. per lb.; dark, 6 3/16d. tc 
6 15/16d. per lb. 


Lithopone.—30% , £26 5s. per ton. 
Mineral Black.—£7 10s. to £10 per ton. 
Mineral Rubber, ‘‘ Rupron.’’—£20 per ton. 
Sulphur Chloride.—7d. per Ib. 

Vegetable Lamp Black.—2£49 per ton. 


Vermilion.—Pale or deep, 15s. 6d. per lb. 
for 7-lb. lote. 
Plus 5% War Charge. 
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Nitrogen Fertilisers 


Ammonium Phosphate.—Imported material, 
11% nitrogen, 48% phosphoric acid, 
per ton d/d farmer's nearest station, 


£20 15s. 


Ammonium Sulphate.—Per ton in 6-ton lots, 
d/d farmer's nearest station, in Feb- 
yuary, £10 Os. 6d., in March-June, £10 Qs. 


Calcium Cyanamide.—Nominal; supplies very 
scanty. 


Concentrated Fertilisers.—Per ton d/d 
farmer's nearest station, I.C.I. No. 1 
grade, where available, £14 18s. 6d. 


‘* Nitro Chalk.’’"—£9 14s. per ton in 6-ton 
lots, d/d farmer’s nearest station. 


Sodium WNitrate.—Chilean seupcer-refined for 
6-ton lots d/d nearest station, £15 15s. 
per ton; granulated, over 98%, £10 14s. 
per ton. 


Coal Tar Products 


Benzol.—Per gal. ex works: 90's, 2s. 6d.; 
pure, 2s. S3d.; nitration grade, 2s. 103d. 


Carbolic Acid.—Crystals, 114d. per Ib. 
Crude, 60’s, 4s. 3d. MANCHESTER: Crys- 
tals, 94d. to 114d. per Ib., d/d; crude, 
4s. 3d., naked. at works. 


Creosote.—Home trade, 53d. to 8d. per gal., 
according to quality, f.o.r. maker’s works. 
MANCHESTER, 63d. to 99d. per gal. 


Cresylic Acid.—Pale, 979%, 3s. 6d. per gal.; 
99%, 48. 2d.; 99.5/100%, 48. 4d. 
American, duty free, 4s. 2d., naked at 
works. MANCHESTER: Pale, 99/100%, 
4s. 4d. per gal. 


Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/160°, 2s. 10d. per gal. 
for 1000-gal. lots; heavy, 90/190°, 
2s. 4d. per gal. for 1000-gal. lots, d/d. 
Drums extra: higher prices for smaller 
lots. Controlled prices. 


Naphthalene.—Crude, ton lots, in sellers’ 
bags, £7 2s. 6d. to £10 per ton, accord- 
ing to m.p.; hot-pressed. £11 10s. to 
£12 10s. per ton, in bulk ex works; 
purified crystals, £25 15s. to £28 15s. 
per ton. Controlled prices. 


Pitch.— Medium, soft, home trade, 75s. per 
ton f.o.r. suppliers’ works; export trade, 
120s. per ton f.o.b. suppliers’ port. 
MANCHESTER : 75s. 6d. to 77s. 6d. f.o.r. 


Pyridine.—90/140°, 18s. per gal.; 90/160°, 
14s. MANCHESTER: 14s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. 
per gal. 


Toluol.—Pure, 3s. 1d. per gal.; 90's, 2s. 4d. 
per gal. MancuEsTeR: Pure, 3s. ld. per 
gal. naked. 
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Xylol.—For 1000-gal. lots, 4s. 34d. to 3s. 6d. 
per gal., according to grade, d/d. 
Wood Distillation Products 


Calcium Acetate.—Brown, £21 per ton; grey, 
£24. MancHESTER: Grey, £24 to £25 
per ton. 


Methyl Acetone.—40/50%, £56 per ton. 

Wood Creosote.—Unrefined, about 2s. per 
gal., according to boiling range. 

Wood Naphtha, Miscible.—4s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 
per gal.; solvent, 5s. 6d. per gal. 

Wood Tar.—£5 per ton. 

Intermediates and Dyes (Prices Nominal) 

m-Cresol 98/100%%.—Nominal. ; 

o-Cresol 30/319 C.—Nominal. 

p-Cresol 34/35° C.—Nominal. 

Dichloraniline.—2s. 84d. per lb. 

Dinitrobenzene.—8id. per Ib. 


Dinitrotoluene.—48/50° C., 9$d. per Ib; 
66/68° C., le. 

p-Nitraniline.—26. 5d. per lb. 

Nitrobenzene.—Spot, 53d. per lb. in 90-gal. 
drums, drums extra, i-ton lots d/d 
buyer’s works. ~ 

Nitronaphthalene.—le. 
ls. 04d. per Ib. 

o-Toluidine.—1s. per lb., in 8/10 cwt. drums, 
drums extra. 


p-Toluidine.—2s. 2d. per lb., in casks. 
m-Xylidine Acetate.—4s. 5d. per lb., 100%. 
Latest Oil Prices 


2d. per l|b.; P.G., 


Lonpon.—J une 26.—For the period 
ending June 29 (June 22 for refined 
oils*), per ton, naked, ex mill, works or 


refinery, and subject to additional charges 
according to package: LINSEED OIL, crude, 
£65. RApESEED OIL, crude, £91. CoTTON- 
SEED OIL, crude, £52 2s. 6d.: washed, 
£55 5s.; refined edible, £57; refined deodor- 
ised, £58. Coconut OIL, crude, £49; re- 
fined deodorised, £49; refined hardened 
deodorised, £53. PALM KERNEL OIL, crude, 
£48 10s.; refined deodorised, £49; refined 
hardened deodorised, £53. PaLm OIL, 
(per ton c.i.f.), in returnable casks, £42 5s. ; 
in drums on loan, £41 15s.; in bulk £40 15s. 
GROUNDNUT OIL, crude, £56 10s.; refined 
deodorised, £58; refined hardened deodor- 
ised, £62. WHALE OIL, crude hardened, 
42 deg., £84; refined hardened, 46/48 deg., 
£85. Acrip Ors: Groundnut, £40; soya, 
£38; coconut and palm-kernel, £43 10s. 
ROSIN : wood, 32s. to 45s.; gum, 44s. to 54s. 
per ewt., ex store, according to grade. 
TURPENTINE, American, 87s. per cwt, in 
drums or barrels, as imported (controlled 
price). 


* See note on p. 734. 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


‘he following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. 
tained from the Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2., at 1s. eac 
“ Applications for Patents” are for reference in all correspondence up to acceptance of ti the 


may be ob 


Applications for Patents 


Polyvmers.—C. Arnold. (Standard = Oi! 

Development Co.) 15508. 
Sulphuric acid  recovery.—C. 

(Standard Oil Development Co.) 


Solvent extraction.—Bamag, Ltd. 


Arnold. 
15510. 
, and Bb. 


Bregman. 15688, 

Plastic resins.—F. Begley & Co., Ltd., 
and F. Begley. 15950. 

Plasticisers.—L. Berger & Sons, Ltd. 


‘Sherwin-Williams Co.) 15778. 


Organic compounds.—Boots Pure Drug 
Co., Ltd., W. F. Short, and P. Oxley. 15863. 
Ethers.—British Drug Houses, Ltd., W. 


Bradley, and F. G. Sayer. 16053. 
Insulating compounds.—British Insulated 
Callender’s. Cables, Ltd., D. C. Hancock, 
and I). T. Hollingsworth. 15700. 
Bimetallic articles—A. F. Burgess, (5. 
K. Wellman & Co.) 15363. 
Hydrocarbon purification.—Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corporation. 15785. 
Meiallurgy.—Chromium Mining & Smelt- 


ing Corporation, Ltd. 15411. 
Dyestuffs.—S. Coffey, F. Lodge, and 
C.1.. Ltd. 15998, 


Dvestuffs.—S. Coffey, F. Lodge, J. 
Wardleworth, and 1.C.L., Ltd. 15996-7. 
Organo-silicon compounds,—Corning Glass 


Works. 15382. 
Powdered metal-material.—Crane Pack- 
ing Co. 15986. 
Esters.—A. J. Daly, and W. G. Lowe. 


1 5852-3. 

Heat treatment of metals.—J. B. 
and 1.C.1., Ltd. 15790-2. 
Fluorescent materials.—Derby & Co.- 
Ltd.. and H. Meyer. 15523. 

Polymerisation.—E.I. Du 
mours & Co. (United States, 
15485. 

Ethylene interpolymerisation.—E.I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (United States, 
May 22, °45.) 15486. 

Silica. —-E.I. Du Pont de 
and R. K. Dler. 15992-3. 

Silica.—E.I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
and J. S. Kirk. 15991. 

Svnthetic resins.—E.1. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., D. D. Coffman, and H. W. 
Jacobson. 15794. 

Enamelling.—A. W. 


Delany, 


Pont de Ne- 
May 22, °45.) 


Nemours & Co.. 


Kimes, H. M. Glass. 


and [.C.1., Ltd. 15487. 

Alcohol products.—E. Fiorillo, and A. 
Polgar. 15673. 

Resinous polymers.—Firestone ‘Tyre & 
Rubber Co. 15627. 

Amines.—J. R. Geigy A.-G. (Switzer- 
land, May 8, °45.) 15699. 

Araliphatic amines.—J. R. Geigy A.-G. 
(Switzerland, May 8, °45.) 15984. 


Printed copies - + om eae accepted 


bers oer under 





Rhodacyanine dyes.—General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 15634. 
Haloaervlic resins.—General 
Film Corporation. 15633, 15635, 
Acrylic compounds.—Genera! 
Film Corporation. 15636. 


Aniline & 
15637. 
Aniline & 


Haloacrylic compounds.—General Aniline 
& Film Corporation. 15628-40. 
Acyl halides.—B, F. Goodrich Co. 15532. 


Organic . polysulphides.—B. F. Goodrich 


Co. 15533-4. 
Leather filling.—D. 


J. Guest, D. B. Kelly, 


J. H. Sharphouse, H. Taylor, and I.C.L., 
Ltd. 15995. 
Settling tanks.—C. J. Hartley. 15457. 


Insecticides.—Hereules Powder Co. 
Phenols.—E. B. Higgins. 15867. 
Curing polymerisable materials—A. M. 
Howald, J. K. Simons, and Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 15935. 

Steel protection.—Indium Corporation of 
America. 15926. 

Dicyandiamides.—T. S. Kenny, A. G. 
Murray, and I.C.1., Ltd. 15793. 
Plastics.—T. Konaszewski, and J. A. 


15696. 





‘ 


Mikolajewski. 15609. 

Polymeric materials.—J. Lincoln. 16038. 
Polymers.—J. Lineoln, and J. G. N. 
Drewitt. 16037. 


Treatment of metals.—D. 
V. Westwood, D. H. 
Anodising, Ltd. 15861. 


MacArthur, J. 
Napier, and United 


Control of gas mixtures.—J. P. A. Mac- 
donald. 15886 
Synthetic resins.—W. Engel. 15630. 


Complete Specifications Open to 
Public Inspection 


Production of crystalline unsaturated 
alkyd resins and copolymerisable composi- 
tions and amorphous resins therefrom. Nov- 
ember 22, 1944. (Cognate applications 
28532-3/45.) 28531 /45. 

Removal of cations from liquid media.- 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. August 
11, 1942. 12813/43. 

Manufacture and use of new phenoxyalky!- 
ammonium compounds. November 24, 1944. 
(Cognate applications 29503-4/45.) 29502 /45. 

Solutions of cellulosic material.—S. M. 
delstein. December 12, 1943. 16845/ 44. 

Cyanine dyestuffs.—N.V. Gevaert Photo- 
Producten. October 22, 1943. 3648/46. 

Electrolytic polishing of metallic surfaces. 
—K. ‘T. Grubb. November 27, 1944. 
31508 / 45. 

Manufacture of an imadazolidone deriva- 
tive.—F. Hoffmann-La Roche & Co., A.-G. 
November 20, 1944. (Cognate application 
27967 /45.) 27966 / 45. 

Manufacture of 1-d-ribitvlamino-3.4-xvlol 
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—I’. Hoffmann-La Roche & Co., A.-G. 
November 24, 1944. 27968, 45. 

Production of polyhaloacyl halides.—Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. November 
28, 1944. ~32114/45. 


Pressure-sensitive adhesives.—Johnson & 


Johnson (Great Britain), Ltd. November 
2 1944. 30221, 45. 
Process for the concentration of miner als, 


in particular oxidised minerals.—P. Mineur. 
November 25, 1944. 31911/45. 
Extracting glue, gelatin, sugar stock and 


ae ae S wie «Seek 4 


1942. 10749/46. 
Process of recovering acetylene from 
gaseous mixtures.—National Cylinder Gas 


Co. November 23, 1944. 
Storing acetylene and the 


25196 / 45. 
like.—National 


Cylinder Gas Co. November 23, 1944 
25197-8 / 45. 

Production of sulphonamides.—Soc. des 
Usines Chimiques Rhéne-Poulenc. Novem- 


ber 24, 1944. 28596/45. 

Klectro-de yor of selenium.—Standard 
Telephones Ww L td. November 29, 
1941. 9890 3. 

( atalytically 
bons.—Universal Oil 


ables, 


dehvdrogenating hydrocar- 
Products Co. Febru- 


ary 11, 1942. (Cognate application 2911] 
46.) 2910/46. 

Stabilising of foam.—Wormald Bros. Pro- 
prietary, Ltd. November 22, 1944. 31359 /45. 
Gas analysis apparatus.—W. M. Zaikow- 


1944. 26954 /45. 


sky. November 22. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 


Manufacture of dyes. —Kodak, Ltd., and 
E. B. Knott. March 28, 1944. 577,548. 

Copper alloys.—M. Cook, W. O. Alexan- 
der, and 1.C.1., Ltd. October 17, 1941. 


577,097. 

Purification of alkyl 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
577 ,632. 

Treatment of cellulosic pulp to reduce its 
viscosity char acteristics —S. M. Edelstein. 
April 7, 1943. 577,562. 

Fincssintion apparatus for the treatment 


methacrylates.—E.I. 
July 13, 1945. 


of water, sewage and other liquids or 
liquors.—W. E. Farrer, Ltd., and W. G. 
Farrer. May 29, 1944. 577,517 


acid by fer 
Corporation. 


Means for producing citrie 
mentation.—Ferment - Acid 
January 29, 1943. 577,490. 

Manufacture of basic esters of a-alkyl or 
a-cycloalkylaryl carbinols and of quaternary 
ammonium compounds formed therefrom. 


J. R. Geigy A.-G. September 23, 1942. 
577,634. 

Production of polymeric materia]s.—Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. May 24, 


1943. 577,511. 

Solutions of synthetic 
—Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
10, 1943. 577,626. 

Manufacture of rubber.—Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd. June 23, 1943. 577,629. 


linear polyamides. 
June 
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determination of 
August 18, 


Apparatus for the 
fluidity of molten metals. 
577, 554. 

Manufacture of dyes and 
ates.—Kodak, Ltd., and E. B. 
28, 1944 577,549. 


dye 
Knott. 


the 


1944. 


intermedi- 
March 


Alkaloid derivatives. —May & Baker, Ltd., 
A. J. Ewins, J. N. Ashley, and J. O. Harris. 
Cognate osc Sher Bo 2054/44 and 4184/45. 
Mareh 4, 1944. 577,606. 

Process for the treatment of solid mate- 
rials in electrolytes.—L. N. Reddie. (Union 


Miniére du Haut-Katanga.) 
1943. 577.568. 
Alkylation of organic 
co Deve lopme nt Corporation, 
1943. 577.581. 


compounds.—Texa- 
February 24, 





THE SHADOW OF DERMATITIS 


Dermatitis reduces Production, it causes 
Wastage of Labour and Time— hence dislo- 
cation of industry. Safeguard your Workers ! 
Rozalex—the proved Protective Film — 
applied before work prevents Dermatitis 
and keeps the Workers’ hands healthy. 
Packed in Kegs,7, 14,28 $6 1b. A Grade ‘7r e~erv Trade 





ROZALEX LTD., 10 NORFOLK ST., MANCHESTER, 








CHEMICAL LEADWORK 


TANKS — VATS — COILS — PIPEWORK _ 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, 1 








Telephone 


October 13, 














May we quote ? j{ 


Long experience 
has given us re- 
cognised leadership 
in the making of 
COMPLETE TAR 
PLANTS: NEW 
STILLS: OR RE- 
PAIRS: RIVETED 
or WELDED Benzol 
Stills, Tanks, Jack- 
eted Pans, etc. 


for... Steel 
Plate Work 


for Chemical Processes 


LEEDS & BRADFORD BOILER Co. Ltd. 
STANNINGLEY ° ° Near LEEDS 
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LACTIC ACID 
SULPHONATED OILS 
TANNERS’ MATERIALS 


BOWMANS (WARRINGTON), LTD 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
Moss Bank Works Near WIDNES 

















LIGNUM VITAE TAPS 


FOR HARD WEAR AND LONG LIFE 


FILTER CLOTHS 


PRESS CLOTHS 
OF ALL TYPES 


PREMIER FILTERPRESS CO. LTD. 
GROSVENOR CHAMBERS, WALLINGTON 
Tel: WALLINGTON 1635 


COTTON BAGS 


LINERS for SACKS, BARRELS and BOXES 




















WALTER H. FELTHAM & SON., LTD, 


Works, Tower Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.! 


imperial 














We are actual producers of 


COPPER 


ACETATE, ARSENATE, ARSENITE, 
ACETO-ARSENITE, CARBONATE, 
CHLORIDE, OXYCHLORIDE, 
OXIDES, SULPHATES, and Special 


COMPOUNDS 


METALLURGICAL CHEMISTS LIMITED 
TOWER BRIDGE CHEMICAL WORKS, 
159-16!, Tower Bridge Rd., London, S.E.| 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF 
MANCHESTER 


Faculty of Technology 


Particulars of Degree Courses in General 
Chemical Technology, Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Metallurgy and Assaying, Fermentation 
Processes (including Brewing), Foodstuffs, 
Fuels, and Colouring Matters, and of the 
Post-Graduate Diploma Course in Chemical 
Engineering, will be supplied on request 
by the Registrar, College of Technology, 


Manchester, |. 

















LONDEX 


REMOTE FLOW 
INDICATOR 
if Flow ceases: 


(1) Motor tripped 
automatically 


i. «@ (2) Visual signal 







Ask for leaflet 
102'C.A. 


FLOATLESS LIQUID 
LEVEL CONTROL 


For 
@® Pumps @ Recording 
@ Valves @ Drainage 
@ Signalling @ Storage 


*‘LECTRALEVEL’ 
SYSTEM 











Ask for leaflet 
94, C.A. 


OR. ee > Gna om ie 


MANUFACTURERS OF RELAYS 


207 ANERLEY ROAD LONDON - S-E-20 - ENGLAND 


CABLECAAMS LONOEX LONDON 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
yast and far-reaching developments in the range of 
cetime productions and markets of the Chemical 
Industry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.I.G.B. offers 
a firSt-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession 
Enrol with the T.1.G. B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E. Examina- 
tions in which home-study students of the T.I1.G.B. have 
gained a record total of passes including— 


THREE ‘* MACNAB ”’ PASSES 


and 
THREE FIRST PLACES 
Write to-day for the “‘ Engineers’ Guide to Success ’’"— 
free—containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemica] Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., 
A.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., etc. 
THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


HEMIST, experienced in Printing Inks, required by 

London firm. Very good prospects and permanency 
for the right man. Applications should state experience, 
age, and salary required. Strictest confidence assured. 
Write Box No. 2312, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
C# EMISTS required for small chemical works North 

of London as plant managers and shift chemists. 
Interesting new process with possibilities of considerable 
further development. Apply giving particulars of age, 
qualifications, experience and salary required to Box No. 
oo THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, 
L.C.4. 





DRAUGHTSMEN 
preferably with Chemical or Brewery Plant 


experience, ability to lay out complete 


schemes and estimate material require- 


ments. Excellent prospects. Write full 


details in confidence to: 


Managing Director, 
THE LONDON ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., 
Westwood Road, 
Witton, Birmingham, 6. 











UALIFIED Research Physicist required by Plastics 

firm near London. Permanent position with very 
good prospects. Applications invited with full par- 
ticulars, including age and salary required. Strictest 
confidence. Write Box No. 2311, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ESEARCH CHEMIST. Required, second Research 

Chemist for basic research into tannins and other 
related work. Only first-class man considered ; house 
available; pension scheme. Apply Secretary, The 
Forestal Land, Timber & Rlys. Co., Ltd., King William 
Street House, Arthur Street, London, E.C.4, marking 
the envelope, ““ Research Chemist,”’ stating qualifications, 
salary required. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
RESEARCH CHEMISTS required by Viscose Rayon 
Producers. Honours graduates, or equivalant, with 
some research experience preferred but not essential. 
Salary up to £600 per annum, according to qualifications 


and experience. Apply first instance in writing. Person- 
nel Manager, British Enka ULtd., Ormskirk Road, 
Aintree, Liverpool. 

ESEARCH CHEMISTS. Vacancies exist in the 


London research department of a large chemical 
concern for a limited number of research chemists with 
sound theoretical knowledge of physical chemistry and/or 
organic chemistry. Applications should be made to Box 
No. 2309, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street. London, 
E.C.4. ; 

ENIOR Chemical Engineering Draughtsman required 

for Research Station of large Industrial organisation, 
situated in 8.W. London area. Applicants must have 
sound technical and practical knowledge of chemical 
plant design and layout, preferably as applied to pilot 
plant work. Ability to work on own initiative essential. 


Salary dependant on age and experience. Pension 
scheme and c prospects. Box No. 2305, THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





FOR SALE 


MORTON, SON & WARD LTD., 


Offer 
er JACKETED PANS & ‘MIXERS, 

ONE—120 galls. capacity all copper jacketed 
Tilting Pan, 3 ft. dia. by 3 ft. deep dish bottom, 
mounted in steel cradle. 

ONE—140 galls. capacity all copper jacketed 
non-tilting pan with C.I. Jacket, 3 ft. dia. by 3 ft. 
deep dish bottom, mounted in steel cradle. 
ONE—30 galls. M.S. welded open top Boiling 
Pan, 2 ft. dia. by 2 ft. deep with run-off. 

NEW Horizontal Trough Shaped Powder Mixers, 


2 ft. by 2 ft. by 4 ft. long, double scroll ribbon 
blade, divect motor drive, 400/3/50 cycles. (Good 
delivery. 
NEW Vertical Steam Jacketed Mixing Pans, 
3 ft. inside dia. by 3 ft. deep. 100 lbs. w.p. Over- 
driven Mixing Gear. 
NEW Unjacketed Mixing Pans, up to 6 ft. dia. 
by 6 ft. deep, good delivery. 

TANKS. 
2,000 galls. Horizontal dish-ended enclosed 
Welded, 10 ft. long by 6 ft. 6 ins. dia. 
1.250 galls. Horizontal dish-ended enclosed, 
Welded, 10 ft. long by 5 ft. dia. 


800 galls. Vertical open top, Horizontal dish-ended 
enclosed, Welded, 6 ft. 4 in. deep by 5 ft. dia. 
RECEIVERS. 

ONE—High Pressure Vessel, 6 ft. 

deep, riveted, manhole and cover. 

ON E—High Pressure Vessel, 3 ft. 9 in. dia., 

deep., riveted manhole and cover. 

MORTON,SON & WARD LTD., 

WALK MILL, BOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM. 

’Phone : Saddleworth 68. 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VEGETABLE, 
cultural, 


dia. bv 6 ft. 


> ft. 


horti- 
burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal- 
insulating : also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H. M. Government.—THOS. 
HILL- JONES, Ltp., “ Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, ** Hill- Jones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone : 3285 East. 
’"Phone: 98 Staine 

OHNSON FILTER PRESS, 23 "sletan, 26 in. dia. ; 

Copper Jacketed Mixing Pan, 40 gallons; 6 it. by 
30 in. Parwinac Rotary Screen; 25 Three- -Tray Trolleys, 
5 ft. long ; Cast Iron Jacketed Pan, 4 ft. dia. by 3 ft. 
deep; Wallois Soap Plodder. 

HARRY H. GARDAM & CO. LTD. 
STAINES. 

RANSOM open-metal slat loop conveyor tor sale. 

Length each side variable up to 35 ft. Width, 
6 ft. 5 in. Total length variable up to 83 ft. Overall 
height, 2 ft. 9in. Width of belt variable, 4} in. to 5} in. 
Speed 5 ft. per minute. Excellent condition and complete 
with motor. Offer to Scrubb & Co., Ltd., Wimbledon 
Factory Estate, Morden Road, S.W.19. 
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FOR SALE 


MIXERS FOR SALE 


VERDRIVEN Steam Jacketed MIXER by Brinjes 
& Goodwin, having cast iron pan 46 in. dia. by 
33 in. deep, having a cover in two halves; cast 
iron agitator ; steel propeller and scraper blades 
belt driven through bevel gears (having a ratio 
of 3:1) fast and loose pulleys. 

Vertical Copper totally enclosed MIXER 4 ft. dia. by 
8 ft. 6 in. high on straight and 9 in. deep, dished 
bottom, bottom section 3 ft. deep bolted and lead 
lined, dished bottom steam jacketed ; fitted with 
overdriven agitating gear from fast and loose 
pulleys. 

Vertical Aluminium MIXER 5 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 

tted with horizontal agitating 

three aluminium 
running through glanded bearings; aluminium 
shaft direct driven from fast and loose pulleys, 
loose aluminium covers. 

UNUSED Vertical Mild Steel MIXER of welded construc- 
tion, 5 ft. dia. by 6 ft. deep, on straight dished 

vertical rubber 


3 in. deep, 
shaft carrying 


bottom fitted with 24 in. dia. 
covered agitating shaft with paddle stirrers over- 
driven through “ V”’ ropes from 3 H.P. totally 
enclosed Brook Motor, 380 volts, 3-phase, 50 
cycles, with starter, mounted on top of mixer; 
34 in. bottom run-off and three 2 in. decenting 
outlets at side. 

Cast Iron Vertical Un-jacketed MIXER, totally enclosed, 
fftted with overdriven mixing gear driven through 
totally enclosed worm and wheel by fast and loose 
pulleys; pan 5 ft. dia. inside by 2 ft. 6 in. overall 
depth ; pan fitted with 6 in. dia. outlet at bottom 
and arranged with four feet for mounting. 

Enclosed Vertical Cylindrical MIXER, mild steel welded 
construction, unjacketed 5 ft. 6 in. high by 9 ft. 
6 in. dia. overdriven agitator mounted on top and 
driven through gearing from T.E. surface cooled 
74 H.P. squirrel cage motor by Compton, 400 
volts, 3-phase, 50-cycles, with starter; fitted 
with baffles and mixing blades of the finger type ; 
shaft supported in foot-step bearing; two 
bottom outlets. 

FOU R—Enclosed Vertical Cylindrical MIXERS, 
steel welded construction 4 ft. 3 in. dia. by 5 ft. 
6 in. high with overdriven agitator, mounted on 
top and driv en through gearing by 3 H.P. Cromp- 
ton “ Klosd”’ surface cooled motor, 400 volts, 
3-phase, 50-cycles, with starters ; ‘each mixer 
fitted with baffles mixing blades of the finger 
type; shaft supported by foot-step bearing ; 
two bottom outlets. 

GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO., a 
STANNINGLEY near LEEDS a 
SUNBEAM ROAD, PARK ROYAL, LONDON, N.W.10. 


RY Wood Dowels, § in., 3? in., # in. and 14 in. 
diameter, for sale. Particulars apply W. Lusty & 
Sons, Ltd., Bromley-by-Bow, London, E.3. 


——. ** type, horizontal, slide valv e, double- 
acting Vacuum Pump, two cylinders, 7 in. dia. by 
7 in, stroke, belt drive. Two “ Pulsometer ” oil-sealed 
rota ry Vacuum Pumps with a 3 h.p. 200/400 Centuary 
single-phase motor, driving both pumps, all on one 
baseplate. 
** PASSBURG ”’ horizontal belt drive double-acting Wet 
Vacuum Pump, cylinder 8 in. dia. by 4 in. stroke. 
** MANLOVE ”’ steam-driven Wet Vacuum Pump, 
double-acting, cylinder 10 in. dia. by 9 in. stroke, steam 
cylinder 10 in. dia. Several Laboratory Vacuum Pumps. 
Several Condensors, by Passburg, Scott, etc., multi-tube 


mild 


type. 

Coil heated, Copper Still, 4 ft. dia. by 6 ft. high. 

bee Mixers, steam heated, 60 and 100 gallons 

capac 

Fookates Autoclave, 2 ft. dia., by 6 ft. long. 
DARTNALL BROS., 

248a, Humberstone Road, Plaistow, London, E.13. 


Two complete 20-ton Wilton coil and pot still units 
comprising two 20-ton pot stills, two coil stills with 
diphlegmator, heat exchangers, condensers, receivers, 
settling pans, with building and six 8,000-gallon storage 


tarks. Box No. 2307, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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FOR SALE 
ENCLOSED earthernware containers 2 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 
9 in. cap. approximately 80 gallons, inlet 10 in. by 8 in. 
13} in. bottom outlet. Price each £15. 
THOMPSON & SON (MILLWAI.L) LTD., 
60, HATCHAM ROAD, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E.15. 


1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS, 

To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s. 
dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 
Springfield Mills Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 


ss MISCELLANEOUS 


DVICE on Chemical Analysis and Development. 

Methods and Methods Books specially written. 
Explanatory notes on any Chemical Process for non- 
technical directors, etc. Service by experienced Honours 
Graduates. Box No. 2306, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet ‘Street, London, E.C. 4. 


SERVICING | 


GRINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 
materials undertaken for the trade. Also Suppliers - 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmil, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 

RINDING of every description of chemica and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., “* Invicta ”’ Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 

RODUCTION EFFICIENCY CONSULTANTS. 

Office and Factory Organisation, Piecework and 
Bonus a TETCHTAMS LTD., 29-30, East Parade, 
Leeds, 1. 

ULVERISING and grading of 

DOHM LTD., 167, Victoria Street, 


WANTED 


ARDNER or ATLAS HORIZONTAL SPIRAL-ARM 
MIXERS, 30 gallons and 200 gallons. Preferably 
steam jacketed, with or without Sifters. WINKWORTH 
MACHINERY, 65, High Street, Staines (Tel. : 1010). 
NE Cast-iron Plate and Frame Filter Press (Johnson 
preferred), 24-in. square plates or nearest, about 30 
chambers. Box No. 2310, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
ANTED, Hydro Extractor Copper or Stainless 
Steel Basket, lined cage, 30/36-in. dia. Metal- 
lurgical Chemists, Ltd., Gresham House, E.C.2. 
NTED.— Supplies of Nitre Cake in ten-ton lots. 
ap Box No. 2126, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, 
C.4. 


AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 
DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON 
(Established 1855). 
Auctioneers’ Valuer 
CHEMICAL 


raw Materials 
London, 8.W.1. 








s and Fire Loss Assessors of 

WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY 

York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 


Telephone: 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester 








Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD. 
Tel. WAKEFIELD 2042 Established 1867 


TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA | 


Free Running White Powder 
Price and sample on application to : 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 
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[STEAM TRAPS =|] 


Products of the 


/ €MMNOX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Include all alloys of Copper and 
aluminium, for the Chemical 
Industry. 

Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 











{FOR ALL PRESSURES AND DUTIES | 


WE SPECIALISE 

IN ENGINEER'S 
By REQUIREMENTS FOR 
Me THE CHEMICAL AND 
ALLIED TRADES 





| British STEAM 


| SPECIALTIES LTD 
.J WHAREST. LEICESTER 
Stocks at: London, Liverpool, Bristol, 








Whiston, Glasgow, Manchester, & Newcastle-on-Tyne 








——_—— - ee RRR ar me 
Telephone : Telegraphic 
Clerkenwell Address: 
2908 


*“*Gasthermo, ” 
Smith, London. 


BRITISH MADE 
<n aol? THROUGHOUT 


if you use neat—it pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 
180, Goswell Road, London, E.C.lI 


Thermometer Manufacturers ( Mercury in Glass Type) 


Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 
Laboratory Apparatus \ianufacturers. 


The mark of 
precision and 
s 




















KEEBUSH 


Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 
material used for the manufacture of tanks, 
pumps, pipes, vaives, fans etc. It is completely 
inert to most commercial acids ; is unaffected 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 
relatively high mechanical strength, and is 
unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used 
in most industries where acids are also being 
used. Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S 


5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.| 


























DISCOVERY 


keeps you informed 
on everyday science 
with popular arti- 
cles and news by 
leading authorities 
1/6 MONTHLY 
19/- annual subscription 


EMPIRE PRESS 
NORWICH 











$$ 














“LION BRAND ” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
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NITRALLOY STEELS 


Nitrogen case hardened by the 
NITRALLOY patent process, 
SURFACE HARDNESS 1050-1150 
Brinell—‘“‘the hardest Metal Sur- 


|B 


face known to man.’’ Write now 


for full particulars. 


“NITRALLOY LTD. 


25, TAPTONVILLE RD., SHEFFIELD, !0. 
Phone: 60689, Grams: Nitralloy, Sheffield 
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RTI EELS RIOT OI ae a. 8 ye ee 4 
ib A, 4D uD a . : - . — | a ;' . . SPRAYING 
Bee 0 Ay K S MACHINES 
ME V¥ AS i! 
The “FOUR OAKS” way of 
LIQUID FILLING MACHINES quick and easy Limewashing, 
FOR BARRELS, CANS AND DRUMS? Colourwashing, Distempering 


and Disinfecting. 
BARREL WASHING MACHINES 


SAFETY ELECTRIC HAND 
LAMPS AND TORCHES 


BARREL & CAN INSPECTION BRI (ATER 
TORCHES sPRATATERN Cn 

VACUUM & PRESSURE RELIEF Nee alge Ayer 
VALVES 


FOR SPIRIT STORAGE TANKS Catalogues free 











All Prices are 

Send for illustrated lists. subject to con- 

ditions prevail- 

ing at the time 
rrp WD o Orders are re- 

i 1 Ty WEhnY ceived. 

Sole Manufacturers: 


SOUTHFIELD ROAD -: ACTON ? ; ace i, 
Fo ° k We nd Po 24 Ia," Bl Nee 
LONDON, W.4. our Saks Nor oer Bal Proprietor. A 


Telegrams: Telepho 
“ Sprayers, Four @aks.”’ 305 uur Oaks. 























PURE DISTILLED 


*% ” eae ei S * 9 “g” 
«eA ETE Y 
ACIDS 
r% . "ee 


_*% 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION § 1 % 


Drying, Half-Drying Hydrostatic 
dad Non-Drvi 
essai CONTENTS! GAUGE 


for 
ViIGTOGR WOLF TANK STORAGE INDICATION 
-T. including certain corrosive 


Victoria Works, Croft Street and difficult liquids. 
Clayton, MANCHESTER, I1 
Telephone EAST 1082-3 


Telegrams GLYCERINE 
Manchester 
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HASLAM ST., CASTLE BOULEVARD, 
NOTTINGHAM 


Telephone : NOTTINGHAM 46068 (3 lines) 
Telegrams . CAPSTAN, NOTTINGHAM 


ON AIR MINISTRY , AOMIRALTY & 
WAR OFFICE LISTS 


REPETIT 
IN ALL 
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are of inestimable value to re- 
search chemists for experimental 
work, sampling and production 
testing. 


PASCALL ROLLER MILLS 


will process various materials such 
as creams, ointments, pastes, 
printing inks, paints, plastics, etc. 
They are perfect replicas in 
miniature of full scale production 
machines and the _ laboratory 
results can be duplicated on the 
production plant. 


Write for List CA 6 


THE PASCALL ENGINEERING i co. LTD. 


414 LESSON GROVE, LONDON, Me wel “4 


ened 
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